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Tae duration of the International Exhibition having now come to a 
uestion of days, the number of which may be counted on the fingers, 
e main in’ connected with it has become financial. It is almost 


great 1 of connected 

1851, which, now that a moment of comparison has ar- 
rived, possesses some historical value. It appears that in 1851 
the ibition of that year was finally closed to money-admission 
on the 11th of October. It had been opened for one hundred 
and forty-one days, and had received during that time more than six 
millions of visitors. The following Monday and Tuesday were set 
aside for the gratuitous admission a exhibitors and their friends ; and 
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on Wednesday, the 15th of October, the final closing ceremony took 
place in the presence of the exhibitors, jurors, foreign and local com- 
missioners, representatives of local committees, and others. On this 
occasion, after the tation of the jury reports to the com- 
missioners, his Highness Prince Albert, on behalf of the com- 
mission, took leave of allthose who had worked in the Exhibition and 
had contributed to bring it to a prosperous issue. The removal of the 
goods immediately commenced, By the 14th of November the British 
side was cleared, and by the 15th of ae the last straggling 
ibi i t belonged to him. 

that undertaking were closed on Oct. 11, 
and, as the present exhibition has run its race on 
days, we give a com: tive statement from May 1 to Oct. 11, inclusive. 
This account in both years, it will be observed, extends over a period of 
24 weeks, as 141 exhibiting days. The rates of admission on 
each day in 1851 and 1862 were the same in the main, though there 
are a few days where we have allowed the half-crown visitors to count 
as equals with the 5s. visitors of 1851. 

The result of a comparative a summary of the number of 
visitors in 1851 and 1862 gives the following grand total in 1851 to 
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ts were made for admission— 


namel 
Search 6,039,195. In the same period—that is, from May 1 to 
‘ i ms entering the building 
stood thus:—Season tickets (including free list), 895,820; pay- 
ment and day tickets, 4,410,093: total, 5,305,913; leaving a 
balance in favour of 1851 of 733,282. By an examination of 
the weekly tables in detail, which we have not space to insert 
here, it will be found that the admission in fifteen weeks out of 
the twenty-four were in favour of 1851. The weeks in which 1862 
had the advantage were those ending June 14, July 5, 12, 26, Aug. 2, 
16, 23, 30, and Sept. 6. The average number of visitors present on 
each day in 1851 appears to have been about 42,830, while the 
greatest number present on any one day was on Tuesday, the 7th 
of October, when they reached to nearly 110,000. The av 
number of visitors in the corresponding period of 1862 appears to 
about 37,630, and the greatest number on any one day was on Monday, 
the 21st of July, when 67,552 visitors were present. The total net 
receipts of the Exhibition of 1851 from all sources, including sub- 
scriptions, catalogue contract, refreshment contract, season-tickets 




















(£67,514 18.), recei 
£506,100 6s. 11d., while the expenditure was £292,794 11s, 3d., leaving 
a balance in favour of the commissioners of £213,305 158. 8d. This 
was reduced by subsequent payments to about £186,000. 
items most worthy of notice in the account for ‘ personal 
services ’’ are £3000 for three secretaries to the Royal commission ; 
£5242 to three members of executive committee, with secretary— 
(Mr. now Sir W. Dilke, one of this committee, declined wet | any 
salary or other ery ot £5000 to the designer of the building 
(Sir J. Paxton) ; and £5700 for professional assistance in the erection 
of the building. The travelling expenses and remuneration for the 
organisation of local committees were something over £5000; for 
scientific advice and other matters connected with the arrangements 


they have gone, they cannot be estimated with 
exactness; but it is believed that the following statement approximates 
coe receipts from all sources are calculated as follow: 
Receipts at the doors, £293,070; season tickets, £79,000; refreshment 


premiums, £5500 ; refreshment head-money, £21,938; advertisements | 


&o., £15,000; sale of catalogues, £17,000; waiting- 

&o., £4941; premiums on photographic contracts, 
£2350: total, £438,799. The payments are thus calculated :—First 

yment on account of rent to Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, £200,000 ; to 
the same parties for building extras, £70,000; to Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas on account of extra rent, being estimated receipts between 
£400,000 and £500,000, £38,799; estimated —— expenses, eeoaiing 
catalogues, £180,000: total, £488,799. is leaves a deficiency o 
£50,000 to be made up by the guarantors. In these estimates the 


at the doors (£356,278 3s. 7d.), &c., were | 





receipts in 1862, although the attendance of visitors has been much | 


smaller, are increased by refreshment-premiums and other sources of 
profit to a sum bordering close on the receipts of 1851. The admis- 
sion account for both years stand thus:—In 1851—season tickets, 
£67,514; payment at doors, £366,278 ; total, £423,792, In 1862 there 


| Adding to this the amount received up to October 11 — viz., 


| £50,000 is added, it will bring the total cost up to £549,799. The 








“ FAREWELL—FOR EVER,” BY V, MANZANO,—SEE NEXT PAGE, 


was received — by reason tickets, £79,000; by payment at the 
doors, £293,070: total, £372,070. The average daily admission- 
receipts in 1862 have been about £2639; in 1851 they were 
about £3007. The expenses, however, in 1862 will be much heavier. 
and the estimated deficiency of £50,000 is caused by the large capital 
sunk in the building. The original design for this edifice was to cove 
cost £590,000 ; but this was modified, and the present building was 
run up by Messrs. Kelk and Lucas upon condition that they were to 
receive £200,000 as rent, and all the receipts taken between £400,000 
and £500,000, until they were paid another £100,000 as rent, in 
which case they bound themselves to give up the picture-galleries. 
Their payment for building extras—an elastic item—was loft out of | 
this calculation, and tog A und themselves te sell the entire structure 
for £430,000, deducting the £300,000 rent as a payment on account. 

In the present state of the South Kensington finances, as shown b 
our figures, it is hardly necessary to point out that the contract wit 
Messrs» Kelk and Lucas was unwise, and that the expenditure on the 
building (to say nothing of the costly domes) has been excessive. The 
approac closing of the accounts can hardly be welcomed by the 
commissioners, for the guarantors can only be held harmless by the 
good-will of the contractors. We believe that we are tolerably correct 
we say that all the profits of the exhibition are now cut off from the 

tors, and have been since about the 20th of September. There 
18 ae een of the commissioners’ receipts advancing beyond the 
£400,000 which they had reached by that date, and this will leave an 
estimated deficiency of £50,000, even at the close of the exhibition, 
including the additional receipts for the time during which the 
exhibition still remains open—dating from the end of last week, 
Saturday, October 11. The receipts from all sourves for the 
seventeen days remaining from that day are estimated at 
£42,500; the receipts for admission for the twelve days, from 
November 3 to November 15, during which the building will 
be open for the sale of goods, are calculated at £7500; the from 
the closing ceremony in January, 1863, under the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales, are put at £10,000; while the proceeds of sale 
of old materials in the machinery annexe are estimated at £1000. 


£438,799, the amount will be £499,799 ; and if the alleged deficiency 





payments to Messrs. Kelk and Lucas standing at £364,799; the 


estimated ¢ of keeping open thirteen extra days are put at 

£5000 ; and when to this is added the estimated general expenses— 

namely, £180,000, it will be found that the total amount reaches 

exactly to £549,799; the sum above laid down under the head of 

receipts, including a contribution of £50,000 from the guarantors, 

who wili thus have to pay at the rate of twelve per cent on their 
narantees. 

Should the above results be obtained—and the calculations on 
which they are based are carefully and fairly made—the picture- 
galleries will probably be given up by the builders to the Society of 
Arts, in trust, under the original agreement, though the deficiency of 
£50,000 will still remain. 

There is no doubt that the present exhibition has had to contend 
with many difficulties as compared with its predecessor, but it has 
also had some advantages in its favour. It is true that the death of 
Prince Albert, the American War, and the consequent distress in 
Lancashire, have had a depressing effect upon its fortunes; but, on 
the other hand, it has appealed to a population enormously increased, 
whose travelling facilities are developed to a wonderful extent. 
Instead of being merely an industrial exhibition, it has also been 
 . by the finest collection of pictures ever gathered under one 
roof. Even after allowing for the counter-attractions of other exhi- 
bitions, opened since 1851, we can find no real apology for its diminished 
popularity, except in the fact that it is a second edition of a novel 
idea. The building has, we fear, done nothing to help it into 
prosperity, and it has earned an amount which would have paid any 
reasonable expenses solely by its splendid industrial and art collections, 
which have never been equalled and will probably never be 

Turning to immediate topics, it may be stated that onl 
seventeen days, at all prices, remain for seeing the exhibition; an 
although the attendances have certainly improved, there has been no 
vigorous reaction amongst the sightseeking population. It may be 
observed that, looking to the somewhat brisk sale that is daily going on 
in the building, it is become just doubtful whether the number of ys 
in November to be appropriated to an auction or bazaar, or whatever 
it may be, will not be more than enough. For instance, the sale of 
sculpture continues brisk. Amongst others, Mr. Mosier’s beautiful 
embodiment of the most favourite heroine of all Cooper’s novels 
‘The Wept of the Wishton Wish,”’ founda purchaser on Saturday in 
Mr. Gooch, of the Great Western Railway. Taken altogether, the 
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taste for sculpture seems to have been very much stimulated by the 
present exhibition, especially that of the Roman Court. Nearly all 
the gems of that court have now been sold, and the reason provably 
is that the fi s and groups are of moderate size, and represent real 
intelligible objects which the public understand and can admive. 
Venuses and Daphnes and Pandoras, nymphs, and satyrs, seem to be 
going out of fashion, and ropresentations of real human flesh and 
to be alone popes with the public. It was beginning to be so 
in 1851, but our sculptors did not take the hint, although they could 
notice that ‘‘The Broken Drum” attracted greater crowds of 
spectators than all the ‘‘Phrynes’”’ and ‘ Bacchantes”’ and other 
= of the, so-called, classical school. 
following is a return of the number of visitors during the week 
ending Oct. 11, as compared with the corresponding week of 1851 :— 
1851. 1862. 


Season Tickets. 
- 4,299 .. 





—N 
Season Tickets, 
eo 4,088 20 
4,146 
5,779 
5,439 
6,293 
6,68 

478,773 .. 39,504 .. 518,277 .. 181,718 ., 32,344 . 

The above shows a large falling off as compared with 1851 : 
also shows an average daily increase of 4270 over the previous week 
of 1862. 


Total. 


Payments, 
107,815 ‘ 


- 
Payments 0 
42,964 


103,516 
104,630 .. 5,285 
4,097 


Monday .. 
‘Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 105,663 
Thursday 86,887 
Friday 

Saturday 


«2 109,915 .. 
- 109,760 , 
90,813 
46,913 
53,061 


3,926 
.» 7,601 
. 14,296 


39,312 
38,765 





“ FAREWELL, FOR EVER!” PAINTED BY V. MANZANO, | 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
Tue picture we have engraved is one of the very few in the small 
Epanish collection at the International Exhibition which show any 
vitality in the school. § 
in the land of Velasquez and Murillo, Ribera and Zurbaran. Artists 


from England and other countries visit it frequently to get new in- | 


spirafion from the almost unequalled picturesqueness of its life, cos- 
tumes, scenery, and architecture, yet the native artists are only 


just begianing to recover from the influence of Mengs and later | 
classicists, and to look about for the material which surrounds them | 


in euch profusion. 

The subject of Senor Manzano’s picture is sufficiently obvious. A 
young cavalier lover has been severed from his lady-love by her taking, 
or being forced to take, the veil and enter a convent. Wretched and 


inconsolable, he, with characteristic infatuation, dresses himself in | 


deepest mourning and goes to the convent to catch one glimpse 
of the loved one, though it cam only increase his hopeless 
misery. He - a the — Big ee 

ating of the cage, e prison 0 is lo love, 
Sterile nuns Se0t aneaclie "semibied by the Lady Superior 
short interviews with visitors. ere she at length comes habited in 
the garments which, from their resemblance to the cerements of the 
ead, fittingly symbolised her death im life; she comes, but with no 
words of hope or comfort, only the dreaded ‘‘Adios per siempre.” 
The poor distracted fellow in vain presses his hand to his ear that he 
may not hear them. He hears them as he sinks in his utter despair 
into the chair, still clinging to the cruel bars with his hand, and they 
will long be echoed and re-echoed in his heart. The situation is cer- 
tainly very dramatic, as we are compelled to speculate upon the cause 
of this separation—whether it has been through any fault on either 
side, or whether through adverse circumstances ; whether the nun is 
immured willingly, wilfully, or compulsorily. Yet the picture can 
scarce make the deep impression upon our Protestant imagination that 
it will upon the native of a country where the inquisition and the 
conventual system heve been such terrible facts. 

The painting of this work shows much feeling in the artist for the 
colour and style of Velasquez. 





IN ZEALAND.” PAINTED BY A. DILLENS, 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

‘We here engrave one of the most spirited, freest, and best-painted 
pictures in the Belgian gollection. @ scene represented is not in 
the Danish island of Zeeland or Siwland, on which stands Copen- 
hagen, but the Dutch province of Zealand or Zeeland, consisting of 
iglands and parallel 
or arms of the Schelde and the Maas or Meuse. The general cha- 
racteristics of the province are the same as those of other parts of 
Holland. but the costumes ave peculiar and very picturesque. Like 
other districts at the mouths of! large rivers, it has a very rich 


“WINTER 


and fertile alluvial soil; jbut Jarge tracts, being below high-water | 


mark, are defended from the sea by dykes. The bursting of these 
have occasionally led to calamities similar.to those in our own fen 
districts. ‘The low level of the province and the quantity of water 
render the climate very —— unhealthy to foreigners, as we 
found by bitter experience in the unfortunate Walcheren Expedition 
in 1809, when our fine army was kept by the vascillating Earl of 
Chatham so leng on the islands at the mouth of the Schelde. As in 
other parts of Holland, the rivers and canals are all frozen over for a 
considerable time in winter, and then a great part of the population 
betake themselves to skating either for business or pleasure. Without 
ekates trade would in such countries ba suspended, and locomotion 
nearly destroyed. Provisions of various kinds, and even the neces- 
saries of life, are brought by women skaters along the rivers and 
canals from remote villages and hamlets to the markets of the prin- 
cipal towns. Business is transacted, visits paid, and courting per- 
formed, as we see in our picture, on the ice. 

We submit to the reader that such a warm employment as the last, 
and guch an exhilarating exercise as skating, would be the best 
possible defence against the rivours of winter, and that lovemaking 
under euch circumstances should m2ke rapid progress and the course 
of true love run particularly smooth, nctwithstanding a few slips, or 
even a fall or two. The comely young couftle in the picture have, 
however, mutually taken a precaution against thé last eventuality by 
holding on to each other’s girdle, and, even if one were to trip, the 
other would either do the same, break the fall, or be reddy to assist 
and comfort. This is, then, one of the peculiar advantages ¢f court- 
ship and matrimony in Zealand; the poor fellow who has conte to 
grief, on the right, has no such protection, help, or succour, and 
must rub his poor pate unpitied and alone. he “fast”? young 
woman, who looks back on her partner as if rallying him for his 
slowness, reminds us that in the skating-matches the fair Atalantas 
frequent] beat the men. The speed they sometimes attain with a 
favourable wind, and with no assistance from crinoline, is wonderful. 
It is related that in 1808 two young women skated at Groningen 
thirty miles in two hours. When @ number of skaters join hands 
together, and as many as thirty are frequently seen doing so, the 
effect is very striking. Similar scenes are to be seen even on the 
floodings of our owp fen districts of Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge shires, : 

Aopo byt 5 Téreon familiar with the inclinations of the figure in 
the true “‘Dutch roll’? or ‘‘outside edge”’ could have given £0 
truthful a representation as this. The action of the young woman is 
particularly easy and truthful. It is generally conceded that the 
fair Zealanders have very graceful figures, and the very reverse of 
what is understood by ‘ Dutch-built.”” The people of Zealand are, 
nevertheless, for the most part Dutch, and resemble the 
inhabitants of the rest of the United Provinces except that they 
adhere even more strictly to ancient costumes and manners. 


The Spanish mantilla may still be seen in the streets of 


Antwerp; but the holiday dresses worn by both man and woman in 
ar nei ‘ 7 ary little from the costumes introduced | 


our Engraving differ probably v o : 
wi en the Netherlands was ander the dominion of the King of Spain. 
The men when in full costume wear velvet or striped satin jackets 
and waistcoats and very full velvet trousers. A girdle passing round 
the waist is attached with a buckle or buckles in, generally, pure 
silver. The headdress is a black cap or loose hat (too loose in our 
sicture), producing very much the effect of the Andalusian cap. 5) 
fall dress of the women consists of “slips”? (we believe this is the 
right term) of striped silk, velvet, or stuff, with—and what is s- 
natty and pretty ’—close bodices of silk or velvet, and a 80 <a 
neckerchief of many-coloured ribbons ‘run together. P . 


vw 1  y’ dt their 
but effective gold or silver "sates placed 


+ 


at glory is the singular 
frominently between the top of the ear and forehea? some to these 
add other plates, and from these again all sorts of ibinkots. 
may be obeeryed with in addition gold ff ntlet—a broad plate 


but it | 


to say, art has long been almost dead | 


fore the double iron ; 


rtione of the mainland fermed by the estuaries | 


or band covering the forehead between the two plates first mentioned, 
very like the antique Egyptian forehead decoration. They also wear 
silver and gold brooches at the neck and wrists, and huge plates of 
the same on the shoes, resembling in this profusion of valuable orna- 
ments the peasant women of many parts of the south of Europs, who 
carry their dowry in the shape of trinkets. This excellent Belgian 
painter, though established in Ghent, sends two other illustrations of 
Zealand life. The one, ‘‘Summer in Zealand~—Taking Toll at the 
Bridge,” is a companion to this, and represents two or three similarly- 

young couples going to a kermasse, or village feast. The 
‘toll’? to be exacted on passing the wooden bridge over a rivulet is— 
according to a local custom wherever a bridge has to be passed—a kiss 
from each young woman. The other picture is ‘The Juggler—a 
Scene of Zealand Life.”’ 


THE BRITISH PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—No. V. 

BErore proceeding further it may be well to note a fact which cannot 

be overlooked and which we should not, therefore, attempt to 

conceal—namely, that both the theory and-practice of Sir Joshua 





a38 | Reynolds had, in some respects, a pernicious influence on his con- 


| temporaries and immediate successors, especially in portraiture, and 

in which branch of art itis still perceptible. Sir Joshua had extra- 
ordinary powers of generalisation, and was therefore very prone to 
theorise and systematise in his written Discourses, and to speculate 
and experimentalise in his ‘‘modes of seeing nature”? and his 
researches into the so-called ‘‘colour secrets’’ of the Venetians. 
Added to this, he was incessantly endeavouring to educe the broad 
principles of ‘‘ high art,’’ and the “grand style,”’ or “‘ gusto,” of the 
| Italians, and the breadth and power of chiaroscuro of Rembrandt ; 
| for this purpose yer not finished but rough charcoal 
! studies of particular effects which struck him in celebrated pictures. 
Moreover, he was frequently tempted into haste and unfinish by the 
numerous and pressing demands on his pencil, In this way his mind 
seems to have become filled with vague notiens of breadth, generalisa- 
tions, and idealities of art. Fortunately, the effect of these habits of 
mind was neutralised to a + extent in’ Reynolds himself by 
his intense love of nature; but in weaker men, men who could 
not see the essential grandeur and beauty of nature, these 
theories led to mannerism, emptiness, and inanity. No direction can 
be more dangerous to the generality of artists, and all young ones, than 
that they should ‘‘avoid the details and peculiarities of particular 
obdjects.’? It is only the experienced master and the true artist who 
' should venture upon such suppressions. art is surely that in 
‘which there is the least possible sacrifice under its given conditions. 
And although there are many limitations and Sapromisce inevitable 
in art they will make themselves felt and show their necessity without 
seeking. The nee charm in the works of Reynolds which we 
miss in those of his followers exist, not because all details ate avoided, 
but precisely because he seized some of the most delicate and evanescent 
traits of expression and form and hues of colour, 

A few of the contemporaries of Reynolds remain to be reviewed. 
Foremost among these in Royal favour were Zoffany and Allan Ramsay. 
The fact that Zoffany was a n seems to have been his chief recom- 
mendation to the King, for it is difficult to imagine two 
or more unpleasing in colour than those of «Geo ge Iff. and Royal 
Family ’’ and ‘‘ Queen Charlotte and Family Group ”’ (93 and 91). His 
theatrical portraits are, however, very ._, There is much excellent 

ainting also in his picture of ‘‘The Interior@f the Tribune of the 

Jffizi.at Florence’’ (155). The miniature cépies of the world-famous 
pictures and statues crowded in this apartment are very careful and 
capital for colour and perspective, but there is the mistake (often made) 
of re: ting the figures of the paintings on the flat canvases as 
forcible in relief as the living persons looking at them. This picture 
was painted for George III., who sent Zoffany to Florence in 1774 
with a special introduction to the Grand Duke for the purpose. In 
1782 he went to India, and after, like some other painters, making 
a fortune there, returned to London in 1796. ° 

Allan Ramsay (1715-1784), the son of Allam‘Ramsay the poet, and 
himself an author, was another dry and literal but honest painter, 
and good ene. Dr. Johnson has paid a high tribute to the 
| instruction and elegance of his conversatiom; and the painter seems 

to have been as ambitious to pass for a Si cccoms: ished man as 
an artist of distinction. At Rome, whither he was sent by patrons 
in Scotland, he studied languages as much as art, and he afterwards 
found his knowledge of German of great value at the Court of the 
| English King and Queen. After a return to Scotland, where he 
painted the full-length of the ‘‘ Duke of Argyle’’ (135), he removed 
to London, and, through the influence of the Earl of Bridgwater and 
' Lord Bute, obtained, — the accession of George III., the appoint- 
ment of painter to the King, in the room of the displaced Shakelton. 
| This place should of right have been given to Reynolds; but, from 
| some unexplained cause, the King neither liked him as a man nor 
admired him as an artist. Ramsay now became so full of work, 
chiefly in painting portraits of the King and Queen for presentation 
toam ors, governors of colonies, &c., that he was obliged to employ 
five assistants, and so many of these portraits were required by tho 
King that later, when induced to leave England for the benefit of his 
health, which had been — 4 a fall, he left a commission in the 
hands of his best pupil, Philip Reinagle, to complete no less than 
fifty pairs of Kings and Queens at ten guineas each. The portrait of 
the Duke of Argyle is hot and heavy, the face looking like a mask, a3 
do many of Kneller’s. This is the great John, Duke of Argyle, who 
fought the battle of Sheriffmuir, was called King of Scotland, is 
‘“‘the Duke”’ of Scott’s ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ and thus immor- 
talised by Pope :— 
Argyle, the Stat e’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the field. 
| He is dressed in his robes as Lord of Session. This picture was 
, Painted for and is now sent from the Exchange, Glasgow. 
|  G. Stubbs, the best animal-painter before James Ward, is not fairly 
represented in ‘‘ Phatton and the Horses of the Sun”’ (91), a subject 
which illustrates the painter's own ambition overleaping itself. He 
was a great connoisseur of the racehorse, and his work on the 
anatomy of the horse is still an authority. Wright ‘of Derby ”’ 
| was a scholar of Hudson (like Reynolds) and Mortimer—the latter a 
| painter with an imagination almost as fervid as Fuseli’s, but whose 
works are nearly forgotten. Wright studied in Italy, and, after his 
return, dnally settled in Derby, where he obtained great local patron- 
age a @ portrait-painter. His portraits are cold (see 57), and his 
landseapes (34, 56), though not without impressiveness, show breadth 
forced to emptiness and heaviness. A girl or boy blowing bubbles 
(54, 56) was a favourite subject ; but his reputation chiefly rests on 
his pictures of candle and fire Ight effect, of which ‘‘The Forge ”’ 
(124), the engrayed picture, is 4 good example. The figures in this 
‘ picture are very natural, and the effect of the firelight wretbtally 
observed, but not, making due allowance for age, perhaps, rendered wit 
the full resources of the modern pallet. H. Singleton was, like nearly 
all the artists of his time, a portrait-painter; but he also designed 
some commonplace historical subjects. The picture by him of ‘‘ The 
Council of the Royal Academy’’ (131) is a ver poor painting, but © 
interesting as representing the Academy with West in the Presi’ . 48 
chair, vacated by the death of Reynolds, in 1792, the year * -aent’s 
icture was painted. Lawrence is introduced on the wefore this 
Soving been elected two years before toa ‘“‘ suppler treme right, 
ship, at the express request of the King, befor: aental”’ associate- 
eligible age of twenty-four. Further priv . he had arrived at the 
allowed him; for, according to the law -sleges seeia to have been 
members are admitted to ‘‘the Cor —_.4 of the Academy, none but full 

A succession of more or less aacil.’’ . . 
| first great masters of our « inferior portrait-painters followed the 

and Romney. Of thr echool—Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and others, alre .@ the principal were Copley, Opie, Northcote, 
Owen, Harlo- vady reviewed; and Hoppner, Lawrence, Beechey, 
ready we”, Jackson, Phillips, and 8 ee. Most of these wore 
- _semen, and threw off an astonishing numbor of portraits, 
10st of them seem to have sacrificed the naturally trathfal 
ustinct of the artist to the desire to please the essentially vulgar taste 
j of mere fashion. Through these men portraiture has been debased 
and rendered a sort of trade or manufacturing specialty, dissociated 
from other branches of art, down to the present day. Hoppner (1759- 
1810) was the first of these to obtain Court favour: the Prince 
of Wales (George IV.) patronised him very actively, and subsequently 
supported him against tho rising fame of Lawrence and Owen, and 
the settled reputation of Opie. For a time the factions of Reynolds 


roups harder 
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and Romney seemed revived in those of Hoppner and Lawrence, tho 
latter ——— by the full favour of the King himself. Hoppner was 
only a feeble follower of Reynolds. His portraits of the Princesses 
Mary (139) and Sophia (121) are pleasing examples of his earlier and 
less dashing and empty manner. Sir William Beechey (1753-1839) 
was another, but more honest and independent, follower of Reynolds. 
He was made full Academician in 1798, upon the occasion of painting 
the great equestrian picture —no w at Hampton Court—of George III. 
with the Prince and suite reviewing the 3rd and 10th Dragoons. 
He received the honour of knighthood some time after Lawrence. 
Some heads by Beechey have much character, and are sound in work- 
manship—his ‘‘ John Philip Kemble’’ (225) here is a fair example. 

But Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769—1836) was in his day the princ>, 
the very king, of fashionable portrait-painters. No English painter, 
not excepting Reynolds himself, has had so brilliant a care2r. 
He obtained notoriety as a mere child for drawing and reciting 
passages from the poets. At twelve he had made a great reputation 
at Oxford and Bath by his portraits in cualk. A‘ saventemn 
he commenced painting in oil, and came to Lonion in the 
following year. The prettinesses and delicacies of his crayon 
drawings were not laid aside in his oil pictures, although some of 
the earlier of these are far more solid and powerful than his later 
works. His own practice of chalk-drawing probably gave him the 
taste for collecting the drawings of the old masters. 2 this a3 it 
may, he had one of the very finest collections—unhappily partly 
dispersed at his death—in Europe. At London he obtained an inter- 
view with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the President is reported to have 
remarked of some of the early female portraits of Lawrence that they 
were deficient in the meek and modest composure which belongs to 
the loftier order of female expression, and hazarded a doubt whether 
this fault would not adhere to him, This is infinitely more probable 
than that Reynolds should ever have said as reported, “‘ Lawrence 
has commenced where I left off.’ At twenty-two, when Opie, 
Hoppner, and Romney were in the full enjoyment of health and repu- 
tation, he was appointed, on the death of Reynolds, to succeed him in 
his office of painter in ordinary tothe King. At twenty-six he was an 
R.A. By the year 1810 he had raised his prices to 100 guineas for a 
single head, and 490 for a full-length. In the victorious year 1814 he 
was commissioned by the Prince Regent, who had taken him into his 
favour, to paint the Allied Sovereigns and Genera!s then im this 
country—the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, Prince Bluchar, 
the Hettman Platoff, &c. The next year he was knighted. Almost 
every academy in Europe gave him an honorary diploma. He was 
sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to paint the portraits of the Princes and states- 
men who assembled there to arrange the affairs of the world; and 
afterwards to Rome to paint the Pope and one or two of his Oardinals; 
the ‘‘European”’ portraits painted on this occasion at home and 
abroad constituting the ‘‘ Waterloo Gallery’’ at Windsor. For the 
** Portrait of the Pope Pius VIL. (141), whick is in this exhibition, the 
Prince Regent gave his Holiness the portrait of himself by Lawren:ze, 
which seems strangely out of place even among the third and fourth 
rate Italian pictures of the Lateran, and about which the Romar 
students make many wicked gibos at the man-millinery of both tho 

inting and costume. While on the Continent he was elected to the 

President’s chair on the death of West. At last, after painting te 
very créme-de-la-créme of a whole generation, he died at sixty-one, 
and was buried beside Reynolds in St. Paul's. 

The influence of this dazzling success, founded, as it was, upon claims 
in some respects essentially false and feeble, was extremely injurious, 
especially to our portrait-painters ; though they are at last re :ov2ring 
from it. Thirty short years have sufficed to overturn the idol with feet 
of clay. Posterity never fails to discover the common grain or unsoand 
core ugh all the varnish and tinsel. The great faut of Lawrence 
was, not so much that he did not, like Reynolds, form his style on the 

reat masters, but his disregard for truth and nature and 

s all-absorbing desire to please, not the thoughtful and earnest, but 
the superficial, artificial, and frivolous. The whole end and aim of 
his art and life were to flatter and be flattered. There is no reve- 
rence for truth, not a particle of real tness, discoverable in either 
what we know of the man or his works. His low, whispering voice, 
his billets-doux, his petit-maitre compliments t» ladies, his womanly 
gossip, his chronicle of balls and fétes, stars and ribbo.s, his num>- 
rous pretended affaires de cour at fifty, bespeak the man. And his 
works are exactly what might bo predicated from this knowl:dge. 
Individuality and character are sacrificed wherever they would seom 
to detract from the prettiness which gives all his pictures a fanily 
likeness. There is undoubtedly a certain refinement and look of 
breeding; but his men are generally affected, his women froquently 
meretricious. The treatment of the eye for which Lawrence was so 
famous is a clue to his whole practice. He gives the eye, not as seen 
by daylight, like Reynolds, but by candlelight, when the spectrum or 
point of reflected light is small and very brilliant, and the pupil very 
much dilated; and he gives the same bright eye, the same sweet 
curves, and the light in the same “‘ pretty place,’’ whatever the aze 
or sex. As a draughtsman Lawrence had great mechanical skill and 
cleverness, but his colouring is opaque and crude. What a striking 
contrast is there between Hogarth and Lawrence! We only regret our 
space will not permit us to follow it out. Our general remarks would 
require some qualification applied to a few of Lawrence's earlier 
works, but not to the specimens in this exhibition. The portrait of 
the Pope is one of the best here, but it is not that of a man near 
eighty. The hands are ivory; the sickly smile deally-live 

ectation, but far from dignified; the red drapery is tawdry. The 
group styled ae Nature”’ (177), portraits of the two dauzhters of C. B. 

almady, Esq., though 4 pictty domposttlon and a fgyourite in the 
form of engraving, has not the sentiment of the artist's great proto- 
type; nor will it bear a moment's comparison with the genuine grac2 
of Sir Joshua’s and Gainsborough’s children. It is, moreover, very in- 
different inexecution. Among the best here are ‘‘ The Earlof Liverpool ;”’ 
“Sir Humphry Davy” (153), adversely criticised at the time as to 
likeness; ‘‘ Lord Eldon’’ (196), and * 4 Hart Davis, Esq.’ (178)—~ 
a striking head; ‘‘ Lady M. Bentinck’ (194), and the * Countare 
Grey and her Daughters”’ are inferior, and the meretricious h-, a ot 
“Mrs. Siddons’’ (218) is utterly unlike Reynolds's or Gainsb | %a 
— of the pale, stern face she is said to have had. =" 
arlowe, a conceited and reckless man, but a pai- 
promise, was a pupil and close imitator of leweene” A oP - mite 
young. He is chiefly remembered by his engr- ..”. "4° = = f 
‘*The Kemble Family’’—the scene from “™ cag 9 rt whi vh 
Queen Catherine asserts her dignity, and asenry VIII. Riot Mt ‘the 
law, before King Henry and his cour’ “##1ms =e Rees) - To 
much-employed portrait-painter, ~anes. Owen (i ih do t ba . 
Court. He was comparative’ ’. chough never patronised by the 
te : faithful to character, but a poor 
colourist. Heisonlyrepr ~¥ s 4 Kitten” (97) 
one of those little pie -csented here by “A Boy and Kitten all - 
with which he rel’ #8 of “domestic history,”” as they were called, 
T. Phillips is « _eved the dradgery of his ordinary trade in portraits. 
sensible Ee another respectable portrait-painter and author of some 
‘“*' Ven" onres on painting, only represented here by a conventional 
«“™ sand Adonis.’ One of his contemporaries said he would have 





. fillips to paint his wife, and Lawrence his mistress.’ Sir Martin 
A. Shee, represented here by his portrait of ‘John Fawcett’ (199), 
the actor, owed his elevation to the dignity of President of the Royal 
Academy not, certainly, to iis genius as a port rait-painter, for his works 
exhibit only res table talent, but to his character and manners. 
Jackson (1778-1831) was one of the most honest and unflattering 
painters of his day. He massed his effect forcibly, his colour was rich 
and deep, and execution remarkable for facility. He could copy a 
picture perfectly in a few days which would take other painters 
months. Two of his most celebrated portraits are here—Ilaxman 
(175) and Northcote (223). In both the glazes seem to have faded ; 
but in the Flaxman we still see the ‘intelligent eyo, the placid 
benignity of the benevolent head,’’ which so much struck Lord I ver 
(for whom the picture was painted) in the origin ul. in the fine forms 
of Northcote’s head we stil see his querulousness and cynical cha- 
racter. ‘ The late Lord Carlisle,”’ said Chantroy, ‘‘ bought Jackson's 
portrait of Northcote, and placed it in the next room to that which 
contains the head of Snyders by Vandyke; and our countrymin’s 
reputation for fine colour loses nothing by the comparison.”’ 

But the most robust and vigorous portrait-painter since Reynolds 
was Henry Reaburn (1756-1823), the founder of the manly Scotch 
school of portraiture so well represented in this exhibition by the 
wo of the contemporary artiste Sir Watson Gordon, Graham, 
Maleoe, and Macbeth. This school could hardly be surpaseed in 
characteristic male portraiture ; but its weakness lies in the absense of 





beauty and grace, Reaburn, like his followers, was chiefly romark 
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able for breadth and vigour of effect, the last often forced into 
heaviness in the shadows. Ho had, however, a square method of 
marking more peculiar to himself, and which his countryman, Mr. 
Burnet, in the ‘“* Hints on Portrait -painting,’’ compares to the 
brilliant execution of Velasquez. ‘This quality of handling is seen 
in the portrait of ‘‘ The Artist’s Son on a Grey Pony’’ (146)—though 
the boy’s figure is very ungainly, and the gailoway wood itself—and 
alco in his own portrait, No. 188. 

We have still to notice a few deceased painters of history, genre, 
animal life, and landscape. 

The name of Fuseli (1741-1825) will be preserved as a learned 
commentator on, and an eloquent expounder of, art; but already his 
pictures are almost forgotten. It is rarely that a painter with a fine 
artistic instinct, and single-minded devotion, and after many years study 
in Italy, presents in his works bad colour, faulty drawing, and false 
anatomy; yet these technical shortcomings are all observable in the 
works of the ‘fiery little Switzer.’’ The study of the works of Michael 
Angelo seems to have induced in Fuseli an entire disregard of nature. 
The influence of such a mighty spirit upon a fervid, fantastic imagina- 
tion constantly brooding morbidly over the grandest conceptions of 
ancient and modern poetry—upon an enthusiastic temperament and 
an ambitious self-sufficiency which scorned the restraints of sober 

taste—would naturally lead to the production of works like ‘‘ The 
ightmare”’ (212)—a picture which, by its extreme novelty, made, 
however panne ® deeper impression than any single work previously 
exhibited in this country, and the fine mezzotint of which, by 
Raphael Smith, was still more popular. ‘‘ The Expulsion of Satan ”’ 
ae | and ‘Queen Mab’”’ Cag “Pp ” are two of a series of 
orty-seven pictures which i entitled his Milton Gallery; 
and the ‘‘(Edipus and his Daughters’’ (325) when visited by the 
Furies belongs to another series of classical subjects. The galvanic 
action of Satan in the “‘Exvulsion” is utterly unlike Milton’s 
majestic conception of the fallen angel, and may be taken as an 
example of that strain and e ration fatal to all Fuseli’s painfings, 
and which also disfigures his *‘ Lectures” and epigrammatic ‘*‘ Apho- 
riems.’’ Fuseli was one of the painters who entered most heartily 
into Boydell’s magnificent scheme for the formation of a Shakspeare 
Gallery, and for which the alderman built the rooms in Pall-mall now 
occupied by the British Institution. Blake resembled Fuseli in 
many points ; but we have found it more convenient to notice this 
inter in 7 — on the water-colour drawi My = —, 
artin and Danby were imaginative painters, but in different an 
i dhedtions, Martin (1789-1851) attempted subjects of the 
most daring character, from sacred history, such as the ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast’? (244), from the Apocalypse and Milton, and ranging from the 
fields of Paradise to the Hall of Pandemonium. In some of these 
striking effects of vastness and material sublimity are obtained by 
endless multiplication of parts, linear and atrial na yt in archi- 
tecture, and meteorological phenomena. The ‘Joshua Commanding 
the Sun to Stand Still’’ (249) was his first great popular success. 
John Martin had muck constructive genius and devised various plans for 
public improvements, some visionary and some very sagacious, amon 
which may be mentioned his plans for wid the metropolis an 
embanking the Thames. Francis a (1793-1860) painted some 
ictures in the style of Martin, of which the “ Passage of the Red 
Bea” (244) is an example, but his chief successes were in idealised 
landscape, in which everything is deminated by or subordinated to 
some particular atmospheric coridition, generally of sunset. Of this 
class ‘The Wild Seashore’ (230) is a not very favourable specimen. 

The ‘Greek Vintage’’ (207), by Stothard (whom we have reviewed 
eleewhere), recalls Poussin, but for the most part to make bad draw- 
ing more palpable. Briggs (1792-1844) produced two masterly histo- 
rical pictures before he betook himaelf to portraiture—‘‘ Colonel 
Blood’s Attempt to Steal the al (189) and *‘ The First Con- 
ference Between the Spaniards and Peruvians*’ (202). Hilton (1785- 
1839), a most amiable man, and one of our few good religious 
painters, was condemned, by his devotion to ‘high art,’’ to 
what would have been great poverty but for a onli 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. ‘‘The Angel Delivering St. Peter” 
(176) and “The Crucifixion’? (200), two of his best works, are 
remarkable as almost the only pictures in our gallery fitted by their 
subject and scale for altarpieces and church decoration. The latter 
is a colossal triptych. The central compartment consists of the 
crucified Saviour with the thieves, and the holy women weeping and 
swooning. The representation is pictorially traditional, but not 
commonplace, On the left; the terrified Roman soldiers throw away 
their arms; and on the right wing, which is the most original part of 
the conception, the Pharisees slink off crouching and conscience- 
stricken. It is much to be regretted that the darkened state of the 
picture prevents fair examination. ‘The Deliverance of St. Peter’’ 
is in a better condition, and its merit is incontestable, even when we 
remember Raphael’s fresco of the same subject in the Vatican. The 
angel has supernatural beauty and dignity in fine contrast with the 
rude simplicity of the apostle. The ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents’’ 
(208) is a hackneyed theme, yet even here Hilton has shown origin- 
ality and power in the woman holding her child over the parapet for 
friendly hands beneath, and joyfully yielding up her own life to the 
baffled infuriated soldier, Haydon (1786-1846), the very antithesis 
of Hilton in character, was another devotee of high art. Haydon’s con- 
temporary success was, however, according to his own showing, much 

ater, although he was twice or thrice a bankrupt and prisoner for 

ebt, and deliberately put an end to his life in revenze for his coun- 
try’s want of appreciation. The biography of Haydon, written by 
himeelf, is one of the most interesting narratives of romantic reality 
in the language; but, notwithstanding its fine nervous English, and 
despite the painter’s plausible self-assertion, we cannot be blinded to 
the fact that, if he had had a tithe of Hilton’s humility and frugality, 
he might have lived in comfort, if not in comparative affluence. 

We have little esteem for much that is merely conventional ‘high 
art,”’ but there seems to be a tendency both in the public and pro- 
fessional critics to deny its possible excellence in modern times 
altogether, simply because there is little present demand for it. But 
surely this argument could not have obtained if Hilton had been a 
Raphael, Haydon a Michael Angelo, and Etty a Titian. Even if it 
were 60, it is the duty of, at all events, the critic to maintain a high 
standard, even if there be no examples of it to point to for centuries. 
The art-public has gone to the opposite extreme from the theories of the 
latter part of the last and the beginning of the present century; but 
as Hogarth has triumphed over prejudice in an opposite direction, so 
if a great painter of high art were to rise among ourselves he would 
similarly create a demand which does not at — exist. It proves 
nothing against our argument that the examples of high art at home 
and abroad are second-rate; it shows at most that many painters 
have mistaken their vocation. 

That Haydon ovor-estimated his powers is —— question. His 
execution is always inferior to his conception. Nearly all his works 
contain very fine passages, while other portions are oy | bad. 
Such a want of sustained harmony is, of course, fatal in all large 


ambitious works. ‘The Judgment of Solomon’ (268), in which he 
fe to surpass not only Northoote’s but Rubens’s and Raphael’s 


tment of the same subject, is one of his best and most equal per- 
formances, though not free tro 

action of the King is the same as in Poussin’s 
Judgment of Solomon;’’ but Haydon declared he never seen this 
picture or the engraving from it. The expression of the true mother 
was, he says, painted from his recollection of that of a r woman 
who saw her son run over near Temple-bar. A part of the two years 
during which he was engaged on this picture Haydon lived on eating- 
house keepers and lodged on credit. But it obtained for him great 
fame, and was bought for £630. ‘The Mock Election’’ (251) is the 
representation of a burlesque scene which the painter witnessed while 
a prisoner in the Queen’s Bench. It was executed in rivalry with 
Hogarth, and is fully described in the ‘* Autobiography.”’ The 
picture is here hung too high to perceive either its incongruities of 
scale and arrangement or its humour. 

The carly and great success of Wilkie (1785—1841) is easily under- 
stood. In his first or Scotch style—to which he clung despite the 
adverse criticisms of his fellow-student Haydon, and other early 
friende—he is consummate and pre-eminent. He is equal to the best 
Dutch —_— of genre in imitative and technical skill, and surpasses 
moet of them in humour and close, shrewd, and trathful observation. 
Wilkie, though far less inventive, and without the deep moral sig- 
nificance of Hogarth, conquered the absurd prejudices against, and 
obtained recognition of the legitimate sphere for, the on of art 
dnown as incident-painting, or genre, in a manner the greater artist 


m characteristic exaggeration. t) 
icture of ‘‘The 





failed todo; and Wilkie’s success contributed very groatly to divert 
the main stream of Engtish art. We have heze Wilkie’s first picture, 
‘* Pitlessie Fair’? (278), painted at nineteen, containing some 110 
figures, most of which were portraits, and many painted from 
sketches furtively taken during sermon from his father’s congregation 
at Cults.. It is bricklike in colour, the figures are az dwarfish as those 
in Dutch pictures, but is marvellously full of local charaster. 
Wilkie afterwards said of this picture “it is, no doubt, very badly 
painted, but it has more subject and more entertainment in it | 
than any other three pictures I have since produced.’’ In succeading 
pictures, such as ‘‘ The Village Festival’? (281), ‘“‘ Boys Digging for 
a Rat” (295), ‘Blindman’s Buff” (282), “The Penny Wedding” 
G77), ‘“‘The Parish Beadle” (276)—all too well known to require 
eo is a great advance in colour and handling, and 
more feeling for beauty, but concurrently less raciness of character, 
and the repetition of certain types of face, especially of women. The 
influence of London society and amateurs, and contact with old ari, 
acting upon a modest and self-depreciatory disposition, made Wilkie 
dissatisfied with his early pictures, and ultimately robbed him of his 
originality. To get the force of the old masters he had recourse to 
asphaltum both for his preparatory painting and final glazing—2 
treacherous pigment which gave the heaviness to his early open-air 
representations, the black shadows and flimsy lights to his later style, 
and (employed many and in successive couches) has produced 
the « ing which now di so many of his works. In 1825 
— troubles and chronic ill health compelled the artist to travel, 
and thenceforward he more rapidly lost individuality, simplicity, and 
» While seeking to imitate the Italian and Spanish masters. 





strength. itate 

Of some half dozen pictures in his later style, ‘‘ The Confessional’’ 
(259), a young monk confessing some dark crime to an elder, is by far | 
the most striking and noteworthy. Bird—represented by “‘ Saturday | 
Night” (127)—was a rival of Wilkie in homely subjects, but, dhongh 
greatly inferior, had some merit. 


THE FOREIGN PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—THE BELGIAN SCHOOL. 

Ir might naturally be expected that the art of Belgium should closely 
resemble that of France, conterminous as are the two countries, and 
with the same language spoken by the educated classes. Yet, although 
many Belgian painters study in Paris, Belgian art, in its comparative 
wo eg from mere academicism, and cially in its colour and 
effect, which recall both the early Flemish painters and the great 
masters of the seventeenth century, has a distinct n«tional character, 
and, as a school, presents in this exhibition a remarkably high level | 
of excellence. The recent history of art in Belgium has, however, 
been very similar to that of France. David, after the fall of the 
Empire, settled at Brussels, remained there till his death, in 1826, and 
had an influence on the historic art of the Low Countries almost as 
great as in France, except that some Netherlandish painters could 
not be seduced from their instinctive love of colour. The reaction 
from the classicism of David to romanticism was nowhere more 
sudden than in the school of Antwerp on the appearance of a striking 
work in a style by Wappers, which, representing a 
stirring episode of national history, and being exhibited in 1330 
(the year of the Belgian revolution), made the deeper impression, and 
commenced a new era for Belgian art from the separation of the | 
country from Holland. Before David, however, the art of the north 
and south provinces had scarcely anything in common. De Keyser, 
Mathieu, and a followed the same track as Baron Wappers, 
and Henry Leys Louis Gallait are their still more distinguished 
successors. 

Leys goes to the life of the Netherlands of the sixteenth and seven- 
a century in the pre-Raphaelite spirit—selecting nothing, reject- 
ing nothing. But, in default of the actual materials which no longer 
exist, he reproduces, with the most rigid accuracy, the physiognomies, 
the costumes, manners, customs, architecture, the colour and grotesque- 
ness of the old contemporary paintings and illuminations. The effect 
is doubtless very remarkable, and almoss unique in art. So largely 
has the living painter identified himself with a distantage that, had 
he possessed the elixir of life and been a rival of the Van Eycks, 
——— Holbein, or Mabuse, he could hardly have presented less of 
modern feeling in his works, This peculiarity has gradually become 
more and more marked, and is most conspicuous in the recently- 
painted ‘Institution of the Golden Fleece.’’ Nevertheless, in this 
more than in earlier works a something of insincere masquerading 
will make itself felt. We think more of the ancient pictures than of 
that life and character which always has generic resemblances, only 
slightly modified by time and place. The painter may perhaps, in his 
strong sympathy with the old time, reproduce unconsciously some :f 
the faults of the contemporary paintings, and certainly more of the 
character of a time as actually preserved is highly desirable in 
most historical works; but the effect on the mind to which 
we have alluded proves that, in so far, the art is false. Paint- 
ing under all conditions should convey a paramount impression 
of life and truth, not of antiquarianiem or mediawvalism. If the 
painter follows a theory, it may be contended for him that he resorts 
to the best authorities for things, and in copying them he is 
secure from . Se improbablity, But this argument incor- 
rectly assumes that the early Flemish was perfect art, instead of being, 
whatever its merits in some respects, remarkable for bad drawing, ugl 
disproportions, and caricature. The necessary consoqguence of m+ | 
exact reproduction is that the painter virtually gives up the right of 
making use of any gain in knowledge or skill in the course of centurio*, 
We may safely affirm that the kneeling figure taking the oath in the | 
‘*Tnstitution,’’ with his attenuated wrists and disproportioned head, 
though probably copied from the illuminations of the great M3. of 
Froissart, is as untrue to Nature as some of the figures in still earlier | 
MSS. which measure in —_ some twelve or fourteen head-lengths. | 
We might also object; to black outlines and overpowering effects in some 
of his skies; but we notwithstanding joyfully admit that M. Leys is a 
painter of great noua invention, and peculiar power, vigorous in 
colour, and sometimes highly dramatic and expressive. The institution 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece took place in 1429, in the choir of 
St. Sauveur at Bruges, on the occasion of the marriage of Philip the 
Good and Isabella of Portugal, and to commemorate the high degree 
of perfection to which the woollen manufacture had been carried in 
the city. Such a subject gave great scope for a display of anti- 
quarianism but not of dramatic action. The same remark applies 
with more or less force to the ‘“‘ Margaret of Austria (while still a 
child) receiving the Oaths of the Archers of Antwerp,” the copies from 
the frescoes in the artist’s own dining-room at Antwerp, comprising rc- 
presentations of the guests going to a Christmas festival, the departure 
through the snow, the entering the town, arrival and reception, and 
| eP y moe mag for the feast, and the suggestive picture of ‘‘ Young 
Luther Singing Hymns in the Streets of Kisenach.’’ There is, how- 
ever, great variety of emotion in the ‘ Publication of the Edict of 
Charles V. in 1550 introducing the Inquisition into the Netherlands,”’ 
and d sentiment and expression in the poor ‘“‘ Roman Catholic 
Women ”’ who come to the church to pray before the votive tapers for 
the recovery of a sick child. Gallait paints history on very different 
principles to those of Leys, and, as might be expected, there is a 
strong feeling of partisanship in Belgium respecting the two masters. 
Instead of taking, like Leys, the exact physiognomies as well as tho 
costumes and accessories from pictures of the time he represents, 
Gallait studies his heads from living models. For reasons alread 
given, we think the latter principle, if the models are chosen wit 
a due to probable characteristics, the right one. It must be 
admitted, however, that Gallait’s largest picture here, the immense 
‘* Abdication of Charles V. ”’ at Brussels, Ootober, 1555, is not only a 
spectacular rather than histrionic representation, but also wanting in 
historic individuality, both of principals and accessories. The old 
Emperor has risen from the side of his sister, the Queen of Hungary, 
and, leaning on the Prince of Orange (the William the Silent who 
narrowly escaped being executed some thirteen years later), advances 
to his kneeiing son to resign to him the crown of the Netherlands. 
A few weeks later Charles resigned the crowns of Spain and the Indies 
to Philip, but he did not abdicate the Imperial throne to his brother 
Ferdinand in order to retire to the Convent of St. Just till ten months 
later. This picture belongs to the Musée Royal de Belgique, bat is 
ordinarily placed in the Palais de Justice at Brussels. A want of 
individuality cannot be urged against the noble picture below this, 
“The Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont and Horn,” and in which 
the bodies of the patriots, covered by a black velvet pall and sur- 
mounted by the severed heads, ghastly, bloodless, and rigid as the 


| The Cottage in the Campine 
| tract near Brussels), ‘‘ Road over a Heath,’’ and ‘‘ On the Marshes,’’ 


| Venice, painted with a very effective impasto. 


‘* Medusa’ of Leonardo da Vinci, and studied from guillotined crimi- 
nals, lie on white cloth in the Chapel of the Reco'lects at Brussels, 
that, by direction of the ruth!ess tyrant Philip, the chiefs of the 
popular party of the Low Countries mzy take a last look at theiz 
leaders. Here the character and expression of the burghers, guild- 
masters, and archers, and their Spanish oppres 


—the contrasted 
regrets, sorrow, revenge, and defilance—the sim 
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e, solid painting, the 
powerful effect and colour, are worthy of all praise. ‘The horror of the 
subject cannot, however, be defended on broad grounds. The incident 
has a pregnant suggestiveness to a Belgian mind, which to a certain 
extent renders it relatively paintable, but abstractly it offends against 
the canons of good taste. Not so the pathetic picture—equally admir- 
able technically—oi ‘‘ The Last Moments of Count Egmont,’’ whera, 
after a night of prayer and confession with the Bishop of Yprés, the 
atiention of the condemned prisoner is seen drawn at carly dawn trom 
his cell in the Hétel de Ville to the sounds in the market-placo 
beneath which indicate the construction of the scaffold. His last 
letters, still preserved, one to the King, the other to his wife, the 
Duchess of Bavaria, lie on the table. That Gallait has a morbid 
taste for the sickly and repulsiveis unmistakably shown in the picture 
of “Crazy Jane”’ raving over the dead body of King Philip—the 
Johanna Queen of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
mother of Charles V., whose love for her cold-hearted husband wag 
so great that on his death she went mad, had his body embalmed 
and kept always near her. Fifty years she lived insane. In this, the 
feeble portrait of a tottering Pope, and the ‘ Delilah,’’ tho latest 

ainted picture, the flesh-tints are overglazed, cold, or unhealthy. 

e ‘* Montaigne Visiting Tasso’’ has fine keeping; and the brilliant 
but melodramatic sketch of ‘‘The Taking of Antioch’? shows the 

ainter’s versatility. Gallait studied at Paris under Ary Scheffer ; 

ut his works have a much greater general resemblance to those of 
Paul Delaroche. 

We have already engraved and described Slingen2yer’s impressive 
picture, ‘‘A Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian.’’ The immense pic- 
ture by this artist of Vesalius, the great surgeon and anatomist, 
following the army of Charles V., is certainly a mistake in point of 
subject, or rather for want of subject. We have also noticed the works 
of Verlat, the best of many good Belgian animal-painters, on the 
occasion of engraving the amusing and capitally-painted piece of 





| singerie, ‘*The Bad Neighbours ;’’ and we this week present the 


reader with an Engraving and some remarks on a picture of Zealand 
life, by Dillens. 

Four moderate-sized single-figure pictures, by Alfred Stevens, of 
simple yet withal graceful conception and sentiment, entitled 
** Absence,’’ ‘“‘The Widow,’’ ‘‘ The Nosegay,’’ and ‘‘ At Home,’’ are 
remarkable as unsurpassed and scarcely equalled in the whole exhi- 
bition for technical mastery. Our painters with reason rave about 
their unlaboured handling ” exquisite finish and truth; their rich 
and forcible though perfectly harmonious colour. These and such 
as these carried oif a large gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1855. 
Willems is another very meritorious painter of the same class ag 
Stevens, but whose high finish is not obtained without a certain 
degree of enamelled hardness of texture, the penalty, it would appear, 
of imitating the thickly-varnished pictures of Terburg. 

Madou, the Flemish Wilkie, is, like Gallait and Leys, represented 
by nine pictures. Some of these are of contemporary subjects, but 
most of them deal with the life and mann the last century. 
Their colouring is rather clay-ccld, but their humour and character 
are admirable. The most elaborate is ‘‘The Marplot’’ or Trouble- 
féte, two young dandies disturbing the equanimity of the men at @ 
village féte by their impertinent attentions to the pretty girls. There 
is another picture of an artist sketching in a country inn with several 
figures, but we prefer the smaller ‘‘ Politicians,’’ and the tipsy ‘‘Garde 
Champétre in his Humour,”’ reeling home and soliloquising. F. De 
Braeckeleer is another excellent incident-painter, well represented in 
“Le Comte de Mi-Caréme,”’ a mid-lent custom. There are several 
other noteworthy painters of common or familiar life; but we must 
limit ourselves to the mention of De Groux, in whose picture entitled 
‘* Regrets,” and representing a young priest walking with an older 













| one through a cornfield and looking furtively and regretfully at a pair 


of lovers in the distance, there is much latent but suggostive feeling ; 
of De Block’s ** Cold and Hunger,’’ a scene from a Fiemish novel by 
Henri Conscience, and his ‘‘ Reading the Bible ;’’ and of De Vigne’s 
* Sunday Morning.”’ 

Besides the chiefs already reviewed, there are the following dis- 
tinguished historical painters:—By Pauwels there are two good 
pictures—‘‘ The Widow of Van Artevelde’’ bringing her son Philip and 
the sword and orders of her husband as her contribution to the fund 
for the defence of the liberties of Ghent against the Count of Flanders; 
and ‘‘ The Proscribed,’’ a few of the hundreds of fugitives from the 
tyranny of the Duke of Alva. The picture presumably representing 
the horrors of war, named “ Rapine, Plunder, and Conflagration,’’ 
by Lies, a friend and partisan of Leys, and quite a young painter, is 
unrivalled for splendour of colour and execution. The digaity of 
historical painting is also well su el by Hamman with his 
“* Adrian Willaert Directing a Mass of his own Composition before the 
Doge of Venice ;’? De Groux, in ‘‘ The Death of Charles V. ;’’ Van 
Lerius, in ‘‘ The Golden Age,”’ and ‘‘Joan of Arc, at the Siege of 






cn 


| Paris, Breaking the Miracuious Sword of Fierbois in Striking Riotous 


Soldiers ;*’ *‘ Thomas, in ‘‘Judas Iscariot; ’’ Portaels, in ‘* Rebeoos ;’’ 
Severdonck, in ‘‘ Dante.’’ 

The Belgian school of landscape-painters who are nearly all of the 
natural and imitative, not the imaginative, class is also very creditably 
reprerented. French influence is seen in some works; bat Fourmpis, 
the best Belgian landscapist, is thoroughly original and national. 

” (the extensive marsh and meadow 


by him, are strikingly truthful. Lamorini¢re has good general effect 
in ‘*Summer—View near Antwerp,”’ and ‘“‘ Autumn—View near 
Spa,’’ with some beautiful grey passages, though otherwise rather too 
uniform. Robbe's large picture of ‘‘ The Campine,’’ dotted over with 
cattle, is also well deserving attention, as likewise the works of 
De Jonghe, Kinderman, De Schampheleer, Keelhof, De Winter, 
and Kuhnen. Of foreign and architectural painters the two most 
distinguished are Bossuet and Van Moer, by the former of whom 
there are some Spanish views which render the brilliant light of 
Spain with surprisingly vivid clearness; and by the latter scenes in 
Clays is the best 
marine-painter. He is represented by ‘The Ruins of the Castle of 
Patrick-Stuart, Shetland Telands,”? “The Schelde, near Flushing,”’ 
and ‘‘A Fog on the Schelde,’’ the last two unsurpassable tor 
their peculiar local truth. After Verlat, who in general qualities, 
but especially in breadth of style, richness of colour, and 
strength of effect, is undoubtediy the first of the Belgian 
animal-painters, we must place ©. and E. Tschaggeny, the first 
of whom exhibits a stmking picture of ‘‘ Mounted Smugglers, pursued 
by Guards,’’ crossing, through the hoped-for covert of a winter fog, 
the Franco-Belgian frontier, and the latter a delicately-executed work 
entitled ‘‘The New-born Lamb.’’ Eugtne Verboeckhoven, following 
m the steps of his Dutch master, Ommeganck, founded some thirty 
years since a wide reputation as a naturalistic painter of domestic 
animals in , ~<h~ to more conventional and secondhand imitators 
of Snyders, Paul Potter, and Cuyp. This reputation is, however, do- 
clining rapidly, even in his own country, and the seven pictures er- 
hibited here will not reestablish it. The largest, such asthe ‘‘ Rubens 
on Horseback,’’ ‘‘A Dutch Meadow, with Cattle,’ and **A Datch 
Bull’? (said to have painted like that of our own James Ward in the 
English Gallery, in rivalry with Paul Potter’s famous “Bull at the 
Haghe’’), are the tamest and least interesting ; but all have an in- 
definable mechanical execution, and some a discordancy of colour which 
cannot be otherwise than very depreciatory in such subjects. 

Surprised and delighted as the English public has hema with the 
truly noble collection of pictures sent from the small kingdom of 
Belgium, yet four of the most noted names in recent and contemporary 
Belgian art—viz. Wappers, De Keyser, De Biefve, and Wierta—are un- 
represented. The last isa most original and singular genius, who 
paints pictures of such dimensions that, even in the immense studi» 
built for him at Brussels by the Government after his own desicns, 


| and called ‘‘ Les Ruines de Wiertz,’’ he is obliged to keep part oi his 


canvas rolled together. 


The election of Sheriffs to serve for the various counties of 
England and Wales for the year 1863 will take place before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Lord President of the Council, the Home Secretary, and 
her Majesty's Judges, on Wednesday, Nov. 12, being the morrow of St, 
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“ WEMORY,” MARBLE STATUE, BY W. BRODIE, B,8,A,—SEE PAGE 418, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 


“ DAPHNE,” MARBLE STATUE, BY MARSHALL WOOD.—FROM A 


Daphne is mixed up with various traditions relating to Apollo; but the 


EXIPPING-GIRL,” 


THORNEYCROFT'S “ 


STATUETTE IN PARIAXN, BY MINTON AND CO. 
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trary, a chaste, virginal severity, which is equally appropriate to the 
subject. The figure throughout is full of grace and beauty, and 
lim’ extremities, as well as torso, are evidently studied with 
the utmost care and finished with the greatest nicety. The features 
are chiselled with still more consummate delicacy and accuracy. Per- 
haps, indeed—although, remembering the intention, we hardly like to 
venture the criticism—the head and face are almost too mignon in 
their excessive refinement. If the sculptor has possibly erred in this 
respect, he has done so in the best direction conceivable. The extreme 
beauty of the face is nevertheless unquestionable. The head has 
been excellently copied by Copeland, life-sizo, and may be seen in his 
case in the nave. The bust in this copy is inclosed with laurel-leaves, 
and it has been deemed sufficiently beautiful to form a companion to 
the copy of the antique bust known as “ Clytio.”’ 

The expression of Mr. Wood’s statue is as felicitous as the character 
of form. We are made to feel that life is rapidly gies away; con- 
sciousness is almost extinguished, the knees fail, arm moves with 
pe purposelessness or falls unnerved ; there is the sudden languor, 
and the eyes close tremulously, yet the has 
character of sleep nor the painful indications of fainting. 

This admirable work was executed for Countess Waldegrave, and 
had been removed from ‘‘ Horace Weare Chapel’? at Strawberry- 
hill; and we understand that the sculptor has received a commission 
for a duplicate from M. Reiloff, of St. Petersburg, and is also engaged 
upon a reduced copy for the uis of owne. 


“THE SKIPPING-GIRL.”"—STATUETTE, IN PARIAN. 
BY MINTON AND CO., FROM A STATUE BY MRS, THORNEYCROFT. 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

‘Tne success of Messrs. Minton and Co. in the great majolica fountain 
of the International Exhibition is already known to the whole world, 
but the ceramic and artistio triumph achieved in the beautiful figure 

ve is fully as great of its kind. This and its companion, 
6 he Knitting-giz ** also after Mrs. Thorneycroft, are, with a group 
of Cupids su ing two eye ge, ~ Pagel, 
produced by Messrs. Minton—the largest, we believe, ever attempted 
in this material, certainly the largest in the exhibition. There are 
two or three figures in biscuit in the French Court, of nearly the 
same dimensions, but they are artistically inferior. This re 
measures no less _ | ay - r= ht. _ shrinking . 
statuary, parian, &c., from the firing and drying, presents a great 
difficulty, which has been overcome with remarkable skill in this 
figure. The reduced copy has all the symmetry and natural grace of 
the origi and all its remarkable lightness and truth of action. 
We understand that by improvements in the process and the material 
this figure has shrunk only one-eighth instead of the usual one-fourth. 
But this amount of contraction demands great care and experience 
in the manufacture, and much formative knowledge to avoid 
inequalities and distortion. The Messrs. Copeland profess to have 
discovered a new material in imitation of marble, which may be 
moulded with a contraction of only one-seventeenth ; but it appears to 
have a slightly increased degree of opacity, thus approaching the French 
biscuit (or twice-baked porcelain), the hard po: in left without glaze. 
Parian, of its natural and true tinge, seems the exact mean for statuary 
porcelain. It has not the cold crudity of biscuit, nor the soft waxen 
tone of the ‘‘ivory-glazed’’ porcelain of Messrs. Binns and Kerr, 
though for ornamental objects this last may sometimes be used with 
great propriety and beautiful effect. We must not conclude these 
remarks without —— our admiration for the original statue of 
this figuro—one of the most felicitous works of the accomplished lady 
sculptor, Mrs. Thorneycroft, the model of which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy some very few years since, and reappears bronzed in 
the International Sculpture Gallery. The exact period of adolescence 
is described in the slender torso and limbs, but more by no untruthful 
diminution of the head and extremities. Momeatary action—always 
an enormous difficulty—is aes wand caught ; the drapery is disposed 
with the strictest regard to keeping—that is to say, lending itself both 
to express the form and the movement. 


, 





* BIEMORY.” MARBLE STATUE. BY W. BRODIE, RB.S.A. 

IN THE LYTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Cre of the chief peculiarities and difficulties in sculpture is the fow 
mmcans at the di ition of the artist for the expression of his idea 
and intention (if he would attempt anything above portraiture), 
without having recourse to tasteless and unsuitable licence. The 
restrictions imposed by the art, when only a single figure is attempted, 
are very great, the necessity of a symmetrical arrangement rendering 
it, however desirable, extremely difficult to describe an incident, 
indicate eny movement, or suggest a story, especially in a material 
without colour and no great capability of expressing texture. Whatever 
may be said of the conventionalisms of on ture, it is quite certain— 
if such subjects are to be attempted at all—that it is impossible to 
even suggest the embodiment of abstract ideas or convey allegorical 
meaning without accessories the meaning of which should be pre- 
viously known or conceded; and, after all, its restrictions may be 
the chief glory of the art, tending to keep the sculptor in the narrow 
path of intrinsic excellence. 

This statue, for instance, entitled “‘Memory,’’ might, without one 
or two accessories, pess for “‘ Reverie,’”’ ‘‘ La Pensierosa,’’ ‘* Love's 
Mistrust,’’ or many other vague ideas and personages. On looking, 
however, at the tablet in the hand of the figure, and seeing an incised 
outline of a head on the one side and “‘In memoriam”’ on the other, 
we see, or fancy we see, an expression and position in the face and 
bowed head appropriately entitled ‘‘Memory.’’ The look is sorrowful, 
and we remember that what we can recall of the past is too generally 
sad. About the sweet mournfulness of the mouth we linger reluc- 
tantly, as over our own mixed memories. The eyes, lost under heavy, 
drooping, sorrowful eyelids, lead us to revert to the mind wandering 
in the shadowy but immortal past. There is more portrait-character 
in the face of this statue than is usually seen in ideal subjects; but, 
whether intentional or not, this does not destroy the sentiment or 
idea sought to be expressed. 

The Greek drapery seems to recall the classical, and it need 
hardly be added poetical, impersonation of memory. Mnemosyne— 
.0., Memory—was the daughter of Uranus, and one of the 

a statue of Mnemosyne at Athens; 
and near the oracle of Trophonius she had a sacred well and 
a throne. d the tal is the Latin inscription, ‘“‘Heu! 
quanto minus est cum quis versari, quam tui meminiss2 ;’’ which 
— be translated, ‘‘Alas! how much sweet it is to converse 
with others than to dwell on the bare contemplation of thy virtuss.”’ 
The application of this quotation is, of course, explained by the 
incised portrait on the tablet. This very complimentary epitaph is 
engraved on the tomb of Miss Dollman, at Leasowes. ‘The statue is 
= the Marquis of Lansdowne’s fine collection of ancient and modern 


is said that the Emperor Napoleon has just purchased 
on, the residence of the Empress Josephine after her divorce, from 

Queen Christina. He already esses considerable estates in the environs, 
La Jonchere, Saint-Cucufa, the greater part of the woods of Malmaison. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is shortly to receive the burden of a 
Prussian monument. ‘The memorial, which consists of a bronze column 
of pyramidal chape, nine feet in height, with a Prussian eagle on the summit, 
i. to be erected in honour of the officers and men slain in the encounter wit! 
iff pirates on the 7th of August, 1856, i: ha 
the Royal foundry of Berlin, and is now on its way to the Mediterranean. 

News has been received of the loss by fire of the barque 
Cabana, of London, bound from Caldera to Swansea, with a cargo of copper 
ere. The catastrophe took place off Cape Horn, and the crew, taking to the 
boats, endured terrible Lardships, but were uitimately picked up s 
from the Valkiand Islands. They were treated with every kindn 
of the crew died from the coid and privations they endured, and 
were obliged to have their frosthitten limbs amputated. 

The Pacific Telegraph Company have « tel their wir 
between t) i ri and the Sierra Nevada, s ce of 16909 mil 
“graphic commur f 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTURES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
FLAX, JUTE, AND HEMP MANUFACTURES. 


Ir is somewhat of a rarity in the present age to find any industry 
stationary, and yet such must be considered as a fact in tho linen 
trade; for little or no progress, either in the way of improved pro- 
cesses or modes of manufacture, can be recorded in connection there- 
with. There can be no doubt the cultivation of the flax plant has 
been much better attended to, and that considerable improvements 





ent there is a -looking flax said to be 
; but the exhiliter, M. Besder, of Bleichersde, 


i ibitors show good specimens of evenness 
and fineness. In the higher numbers of flax the samples of the United 
i take the lead, and one imen is shown as fine as520leas, and 

is a decided proof of p leas being about the usual standard. 
t may be well to state that a “‘lea”’ is 300 yards, and stands in 
flax-spinning as the hank of 800 yards does in cotton-spinning. In flax- 
by machinery France gives evidence of having made great 
ince the Universal Exhibition at Paris in 1855. - 


the manufacture of costly laces. It is said, however, tha’ 
i remunerated that the n of skilled 


ocr qresinl 


of industry, i 
throughout all the countri i 
ing to the individual exhibits, we commence, as a matter of 
with those of the north of and it is a subject of more 
than ordi congratulation to find { the manufacturers and 
merchants of with a few excepti which are reyes Ah 
ted, have taken great pains, not only collectively but individu- 

y, to fairly represent this im ~ national industry. This has 
not been done a slipshod ion, but with a systematic regard 
to the proper illustration of every phase of production. The result 
is more ially shown in the admirable trophy of the flax manu- 
facture d near the great nave of the building, on the 
north side. This trophy is one of the few which has been 
allowed to retain ita origi — and is also about tho only 
one of these very doub displays which really has the distinctive 
character of an industrial trophy in the well- ed features of a col- 
lective illustration of a special manufacture. It consists of a well- 
designed and admirably-constructed glass case of large dimensions, 
with vertical spaces in the central square or block, and desk cases 
around the base of these central compartments. The whole is got up 
in black and gold, and shows the goods exhibited to great advantage. 
In the desk cases the smaller specimens are placed. e illustrations 
commence next the beet bore ot of Ree rg | flaxstraw, “ 
the same strip; sou’ and scu ; then specimens o 
pe washes: 5 4 tow, Thackled flax, and flax in sliver prepared for 
spinning. Next to this follow illustrative examples of yarns, from 
100 to $50 leas to the pound, im various drawings. Then coms tow 

arns, from 20s to 40s, warp-line yarns from 20s to 1203, and woft- 
fine yarn from 60 to 300 leas. After these follow specimens of Irish 
mill- flax yarns, of 400 leas, or 120,000 y , to the pound 
tm i also examples of Irish and Courtrai flax from 6)s. to 
520s is latter number has been ym apr pony —~f — 
tainly a triumph in mill-spinning. display of yarns an ea 
is cumpinted - a beautifully- assortment of shoemakers’, 
tailors’, and other threads, of excellent dye and finish, including, of 
course, white and unbleached specimens. 

The piece goods commence with cambrics, bleached and unbleached, 
for dresses and handkerchiefs. Then wo have birdseye wy 
rough brown linen, and black, brown, and slatecoloured holland. 
Heavy linens, fronting linens of exquisite fineness, linen handkerchiefs, 
and nursery diapers follow. Printed cambric handkerchiefs, very 
elegant hemstitched and embroidered cambrics, alternate with other 
— more weighty goods. A specimen of fine Irish cambric of 699 
leas warp and 1 leas weft is contributed by one manufacturor 
to be hereafter specially mentioned by name. Printed handkerchiefs 
of various kinds, and printed cambrics for dresses, also linens of an 
exquisite character, printed with great taste and skill, finishing with 
printed drills of perfect make, colour, and design, may be said to 
complete the display in the desk glass-cases, the whole being 
admirably a: > 

The vertical portion of the case is filled with other productions of 
al character in design or make np. Damasks of great excellence, 
bl ed and unbleached; drills a: cambrics, printed and plain; 
shirtings, sheetings, ticks, and sacking, of various qualities, are to be 
found in the four sides of this central blook, the upper part of which, 
above the architrave is decorated with suitable emblems, national and 
industrial. Altogether there is no more successfnl or honourable 
collective effort in the exhibition, and it does credit equally to the 
local committee who organised and carried it out as to the forty 
gentlemen and firms who have contributed to make up such an illus- 
tration of Irish industry, each sinking his or their individuality 
therein in order to ensure uniformity and a consecutive arrangement 
of the examples exhibited. 

The collective exhibit of the various firms in the Irish linen trade, 
in which each manufacturer stands upon his own individual merits, is 
ag in the next to the north wall of the picture saloons. 

this collective display we have some repetition on an extended 
scale of the goods which form the trophy, but then if is undor the 
name of the producer. The arrangements of glass-cases, &c., are of a 
unif , and in some degree similar to the trophy in 


i represented in damasks and house linens. In 
the former two or three firms which made very interesting and 
successful displays in 1851 are absent. Commencing with the details. 
Meeers. J. R. Richardson, Sons, and Owden, 7 i 





| smaller epecimens being good in design. 
: examples where floral design is employed are fair spocimons of 


attention for _—_ full representation of their 


large unbleached damasks are well woven, but the have all 


| the radical defects of being non-textile in character, as they include 
| vases of flowers, &c., instead of floral or geometric arrangements 
| suited to the fabric. 
| desk case seem better, and the specimens of plain linens are good. 


Some of the smaller damask designs in the 


This house is awarded a prize medal. Messrs. Dunbar, Dicksons, 
and Co., Belfast (3751), exhibit damasks with floral designs 
and ornamental details; but classic scrolls designed for friezes in 
stone or marble are little suited to this kind of fabric. A prize 
med@i has been awarded to this firm for shirtings, cambrics, 


| &e., of which they exhibit a small sclection, the latter being printed 


as well as plain. Messrs. Dunbar, M‘Master, and Co. (3752), a joint 
firm with the above, make a very pretty and useful display of linen 
yarns and threads dyed and well printed, together with some illustra- 
tions of various kinds of dressed and undrossed flax. The sewing 
threads of this house are excellent; and a prize medal has been 
awarded by the jury for yarns and threads. Messrs. Brown and 
Liddell, Belfast (3739), exhibit a variety of damasks, somo of the 
The large unbleached 


drawing, and a certain intelligent adaptation of natural forms to the 
pecial fabric and mode of production. Thore is, however, one which 





has the group of the Laocoon in the centre, with sundry floating 
auene, gods, and goddesses at intervals, a classic frieze orna- 
ment for the border, with vases intermingled, which altogether 
forms a most unfortunate display of misused and misunder- 
stood design. About 1851 somebody got a notion that a table- 
cloth with the Portland Vase in the centre and certain classic 
abominations ‘‘en suite’? would be a great thing in damask design. 
gm Pe eg gd 
; r e vi of design, a ude 
Pm introduced it to the mark j People whose taste was H+ over- 
refined thought if, a novelty, which it certainly was (!), bought it, 
and since that time all sorts of vases and pseudo-classicalities have 


been more or less in request on damask ta , ‘ 
and Liddell s display. of ecloths. Messra. Brown 


f a less ambitio 


onan by Messrs. Moore and Wein 
for the Emperor of Russia. 
*‘ all-over’? damask 


i ts, 
» Belfast (3774), and manu- 
ere we have an intelligible 


eras 


t pit 
ibitton s 
ize modals 
obtained 


show some bold and 
but we miss the 


this rule was not carried out universally through the 
had it been so, many who have been rewarded with 
for the skill and enterprise of others would have 
honourable mention. 

Messrs. Richard Bell and Co., Belfast (B734), 
effective damasks, well designed on the 1 
richness which comes of a more severe and 
The goods in the desk cases are 

i and effective. 
‘oster Connor, 


= Johnston and. Carlisle 


surpass. — 
utati 
linens; and . John Hind and Sons, 
exhibit a choice assortment of linens, cambrics, and printed 
The whole of the firms above named, five in number, have been each 
ae 2 ee meee for certain special merits in the goods they 


The last of the exhibits from the north of Ireland which we can 
mention is that of Messrs. J. and W. Charley and Co. Be'fast (3743). 
This is a practical contribution of high-class linens and diapers, the 
former being of fronting and sheeting qualities. Of the latter one 
specimen is 108 inches wide, and of admirable make. These goods 
are adapted to various markets of the world, and are made up 
accordingly. They are also for the most part priced. Oae sperimen 
of weaving requires special attention from its extreme finensss of 
quality. It is made of linen = 180 leas (called 200s) to the lb.-weight 
warp, and 300 leas to the lb. weft, the warp being 6100 threads aoz03s 
in a yard wide. This firm was ineligible for any award, as Mr. W. 
Charley acted as a juror, an office he also fulfilled together, with that 
of reporter to the jury on flax and hemp in 1851. 

The Scotch linens next claim attention. Unfortunately, we cannot 
be congratulatory upon the damask designs as a whole, of which 
there is a considerable display. The patterns are certainly not wors3 
than in 1851, but, with twe or three exceptions, they are not bet‘er, 
which gives them an exceptional position. Messrs. Birrel Brothers, 
Dunfermline (3737), exhibit two table damasks of legitimate design 
in the borders, as the armorial bearings in the centre must be taken 
as an exception. These are designed, and we presume the mise en 
carte also executed, by that veteran in the linen-damask , Mr. 
* @ — a. $ won ge we eg of e “~~ con- 
taining the arms ames H. Erskine Wemyss, Esq., M.P. emyss 
and Torrie, for whom it is menutestenel, ie an admirable eniaele 
of skill in adapting a generic style of ornament—the Moresque—to a 
special ae, We say “‘adapt”’ bocause Mr. Paton has not 
merely copied but has intelligently and successfully brought the 
forms and details of this style of decoration into harmony with the 
method of production, and the result is very satisfactory. In fact, 
the damask effects tell for as much as they can be made to tell for. 
The other cloth, manufactured for the Marquis of Breadalbano, is a 
very clever floral arrangement in design, in which the natural struo- 
ture of the flowers is so conventionalised as to render it ornamental 
without destroying its identity or becoming a mere unsuccessful 
attempt at imitation. This is a most difficult matter, as is shown by 
the fact that very few succeed in doing it when attempted. These two 
damask cloths, in connection with that already quoted as manufactured 
for the Emperor of Russia, are decidedly the best-designed damasks in 
the British department, some portions of the ornamental treatment 
in the two cloths designed by Mr. Paton being, so far as technical 
details are concerned, up to a true artistic standard, at least in the 
borders. Mr. Paton has known what could be done to look well, 


of contrast in form, which compensa 

eaid in place of remarks which, if honest, must be those of mere find- 
faultism and not criticism ; for the truth bein ‘en will only prove 
how much time, money, good material, and the wear and tear of 
excellent machinery has been expended upon productions in which 
artistic talent has been abused, and the results can only be more or 
less absurd since the material and the use are both practical contra- 
dictions to the artistic effocts aimed at. With every Spe pee ts | 
therefore, to be congratulatory in the interests of good art as app’ 

to manufactures, we must dismiss these damask designs as mistakes, 


and trust never to see them again. E 
don exhibitors of linens and linen 


damasks, and amon 
Coventry-street (37 
the School of Art. 


Brothers (3742) being 
contribution consists o: 


‘ood 
Ceasly represented by 
all legitimately damas 
mention to this firm. ‘ . ; 

The higher class of linen goods for clothing, snch as drills and 
quilting for trousers and a are illustrated by two small but 
effective exhibits from Northallerton. Mossrs. John Wilford and 
Sons (3805) sustain the reputation earned in 1851, and show au 
admirable selection of their special manufactures. The dyod goois 
are very tasteful in colour and pattern, whilst the white aro equally 
excellent in bleach and finish. The quality of the weaving and 
material cannot be surpassed. Messrs. Yeoman and Go. (5399) exhibit 
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«drills of excellent make and also yarns of superior quality. A prize 
-medal has been awarded to cach of these firms. 
The extensive house of Messrs. Marshall and Co., Leeds (3779), 
exhibits a very interesting and valuable selection of the various £ 
supply in such quantities tothe markets of the world. arns 
of high quality; threads of good make, dye, and finish; linens, 
towellings, sheetings, bleached and unbleached, with ticks of 
superior manufacture, are all to be found within one of the most 
tastefully got-up displays in the whole exhibition—tasteful, because 
it is ical and unobtrusive. The useful has here been recogni 
this, combined with excellence, has secured a 
As a matter of course, this valuable contribution 
has been rewarded with a prize medal. Messrs. W. Booth and Co., 
Leeds (3738), have also a tical and useful display of linens and 
ticks. These are fairl e, but do not range above the average 
quality of such productions. 
Returning to the Scotch contributions, it is now necessary to take 
the consideration of flax and hemp products in the manufacture 
sailcloth, ropes, &c., as also the remarkable uctions of jute 
shown on this occasion. Dundee and Arbroath—the district of 
Forfar in fact— illustrate the manufacture of sailcloth in so 
remarkable a manner that the boast that this neighbourhood “sails 
the whole British navy’’ appears to be not very far from the truth. 
These but not very ornamental fabrics are well displayed, and 
the tation of the pa Aa is hly sustained in the produc- 
i i may be said to be illustrated from 
i and again in another direction 


Fs & position of great impo: are 
of a very valuable character he best display is that of Messrs. 
D. and J. Thompson and Co., Seafield Works, Dundee (3801), and 
consists of twill stair carpeting of excellent make, B carpet and 
hearth-rugs, in which the colours usually employed in woollen articles 
of the same class are dyed in jute. The greens are 
especially good, ead the Gitein novia are tasteful and well adapted 
to the . ot on Rey ty et mpeg 
manent ; but when the fact is borne in mind that a g 
can be obtained at about half the price of those of the 
that actual wear, apart from the fading of the colours, is in favour of the 
jute, the economical value of the material for use, if not for appearance, 
is at ence seen. Mr. James Patterson, Heathfield Works, Dundee 
G7), exhibits some excellent specimens of dyed jute line and 
enetian-Dutch twill, and Kidderminster carpets made of this material. 
ois that of 
t o 


in spinning this material for weavi 

unlimited, it is difficult to calculate w 
at through its use in other di ons 
just reviewed its successful application. 

The display of manufactures in hemp is a very fine one. London, 
Bridport, Bristol, Colchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and are 
the places from which the principal contributions come, and the 

part are well represented in the specialties of rope and twine. 
Meass ell neh poruth ch toon take dete hide, cler » would not 
be either very intelligible or interesting to the general reader : it must 
suffice, therefore, to state that for excellence of manufacture and 
beauty of finish some of the ropes, twines, and threads could not 
ably be surpassed, and a considerable number of awards— 
Both medals and honourable mention — are made by the 
jury. In cocoa matting and mats there is also a very superior 
series of exhibits, in which these more useful articles are shown 
to great advan Considerable taste and great skill have 
certainly been displayed in the manufacture of the various articles 
shown. In fact, as useful branches of industry of great and growing 
importance in many points, these exhibits of hemp and cocoa fibre 
are of more importance than is generally supposed, and ought to 
receive more attention from visitors to the exhibition than they will 
obtain. The great difficulty, however, with the mass of ns is 
to understand and appreciate the peculiar merits of articles which 
have nothing very ornamental about them, except exquisite finish 
and that tion of workmanship which, to the educated eye, is the 
best of all ornament. 

In continuation of these notices of the flax and hemp-manufactures, 

we shall next consider the foreign exhibits in these special industries. 








MINING, QUARRYING, METALLURGY, AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THERE is no part of the Exhibition of 1862 that should so much arrest 
the attention of the thinking man as that devoted to the display of 
the almost infinite mineral wealth of these islands. It may possibly 
sound like a platitude in this wonderful nineteenth century, when we 
dye our fabrics with coal and go to sea in ships of iron, to say that 
coal is our food, and that iron, brass, and steel are our muscles, 
nerves, and sinews; but it is one of those self-evident facts of which 
we take no cognizance on account of its familiar plainness until some 
sudden calamity connected with it forces it on our attention. The 
suffering now being endured by our brave Lancashire workmen, 
brought about entirely by the conscious security with which we 
years neglected to provide ourselves with 
be add exam 


have for years and 
0 as a striking 


surveying the 
country we have every reason for 
ourselves on the made even since 1855. Not only have new 
sources of minerals discovered, but better means of working the 
old ones have been devised. Great improvements have at pane 
metallurgy: the same ores have been made to yield in quan- 
tities of metal at a much lower rate, and what used to be waste and 





often cumbrous material is now made valuable by the invention of | subway, we come to four passages, of which we take the one on the 


processes for the cheap extraction of even minute traces of metallic 
matter. 

The extent and variety of our minerals and their products; have 
never received such copious illustration as in the magnificent d splay 
formed in the British department under the direc tion of Mr. Robert 
Hunt, the Keeper of the Mining Records, of whose qualifications it 
would be superfluous to speak, assisted by Mr. E. V. Lindon, a 
gentleman of high scientific acquirements, we ll versed in the mini 
and metallurgy of this and other countries. Class 1 is situated 
i ortion of the building leading from the eastern transept, 

e entrance to the Horticultural Gardens, to the eastern 
annexe i in fact, andl ge has — its way into the 
main building itself, sev o e most interesting specimens 
being located in the ge between the colonies and the north wall 
of the transept. The first of these that demands our notice is the 
splendid case of aluminium of Bell Brothers (18) ; and here we would 
premise that there is so much that is worthy of consideration through- 
out the whole class that we can only notice the most prominent col- 
lections: silence in i must not, therefore, be con- 
strued into either neglect or censure. Aluminium is the metallic base 
of clay, and was first obtained by our countryman Sir Humphry 
Davy in an impure form. In 1827 Wéhler succeeded in ucing it 
in a pure state as a grey powder; and in 1854 M. St. Clair Deville 
improved the details of Wohler’s process and procured it in lar 
glo 8, which, by being fused together, formed large masses. The 
leading characteristic of aluminium is its extreme lightness, 
being only about as heavy as ordinary window glass. Another 
valuable is its unchangeableness, even in damp air. 
These two properties, joined to the ease with which it may 
be cast and forged, have rendered it most valuable for a great 
variety of purposes, useful and ornamental. Man 
articles exhibited by Messrs. Bell illustrate this vi 
antique helmet and a sextant are both wonderfully light ; 
dsecae made of aluminium alloyed with two per cent of nickel are 
quite ing to take hold of. an artistic point of view it bears 
very favourable contrast with works executed in oxydised silver. 
Combined with eighty or ninety cent of copper, it forms an alloy 
of t of the exact colour of gold, and almost as free from 
iability to tarnish as the precious metal itself. Some very exquisite 
articles of virtd are exhibited, some formed entirely of this alloy, 
others composed partly of aluminium. On the right of Messrs. Bells’ 
case are two stands of iron specimens from the Monk Bridge Iron 
Company, and Hird, Dawson, and Hardy, of Lowmoor, which seem 
to have strayed cway from their companions in the annexe, notice of 
which we must defer until we describe the rest of the contributions of 


ted by th 





presen 
an as o lead inscribed an Hadriani Avg,’ 
bited by Mr. Moore. Mr. H. K. Jordan (179) exhibits a case of very 
beautiful British minerals, many of them of great rarity and value. 
Lord Seafield’s case (319) contains fine specimens of granite and ser- 
tine from Portsoy, and some large crystals of cairngorm pebble 
oe Strathspey. Opposite to these, and next to the excellent model 
of the Holmbush Mine, constructed by Mr. T. B. Jordan (245), is the 
collection of gold and gold quartz of the Vigra and Clogan Copper 
Mining Company (383). The specimens of golden ingots and quartz 
containing n’ of no mean size somewhat startle the spectator, 
who, no dou is ignorant of the fact that the mountains of 
Merionethshire are com mainly of gold quartz, although not so 
rich as the i own, some of which contain as m' as 500 
ounces of gold to the ton. These mines produced 2844 ounces of fin 
gold in the year 1861, a rate of production that will be greatly 
—— this year by the introduction of new methods of crushing 
e ore. 
On the left of the entrance to the annexe is a case of interesting 
imens of auriferous ores from this district (295), exhibited by 
Mr. T. A. Readwin, which will well repay a minute examination. 
Glancing at the specimens of rare minerals exhibited on the other side 
by Mr. B. M. Wright, oa pass into the —. The first objects 
meriting our notice are the magnificent series of granites, tines, 
and marbles exhibited, both in the rough and fmm ve. rare. rary 
The space given to these important works is manifestly absurdly 
small, most of the specimens being crowded together in a manner 
that quite prevents their bei ce a . This is a remark 
that will apply to the whole of class 1; and, had it not been for the 
geuleoweuthg pertinacity of Mr. Hunt in demanding more space from 
the commissioners, many of the most in ing objects in the class 
could pt sage been aa oe at Re — r tine Company 
203) exhibit many wor! grea‘ uty. e@ wo i w 
Sontion to the obelisk just inside the main amy | te te font 
mate be Ses Se Seen Church. Against the wall is a very 
lendid mantelpiece, above which is a series of small slabs i 
e infinite variety of colour and veining that this beauti 
material is capable of taking. Next to this is a display of 
red and granite, by Mr. Macdonald, of Aberdeen EE A 
font which he exhibits would, we think, have been better had hes 4 
left unooloured. Threading our wa circumspectly t 
several vases and tables, we come to the collection of inlaid work by 
Tomlinson, of Bak Derbyshire (367). One of the tables—a 
square one, with rounded ends—will bear the most favourable oom- 
parison with the best Italianinlaid work. The design is conceived in 
excellent taste, and the execution is t. We extend the same 
e other side, also exhibited by 
ieces of inlaid work of smaller 
(133), we come to some 


tools and a 


y (204). They are 
but Took weak and poor by 
of the real material we have 
slate is most excellent. In 


ina-painting and glass-colouring. y dark blue glass, of 
6 gs om a is made in church windows, is coloured by 
means of oxide of cobalt. 





right of the central block of cases, and find ourselves in the middle 
of the exhibitors of iron and its ores. 

Before describing the numerous specimens of iron exhibited it may 
be as well to give the unscientific reader a very brief account of the 
manufacture of iron and of the ores from which it is produced. The 
principal iron ores found in this country are—1l. The red hematite 
from itehaven and Ulverstone, which contains from 90 to 98 per 
cent of iron in the state of peroxide. Fine specimens of red hematite 
in large bubbly masses may be seen in the small open court in the 
west side of the building and under the Parkside Company’s case 
(263) at the north end of the west wall. 2. The brown hematite from 
the Forest of Dean (159), Cornwall, Devonshire, and South Wales: it 
contains only about 65 to 70 per cent of peroxide of iron in combina- 
tion with 12 per cent of water, and 8 or 10 per cent of oxide of man- 
ganese. 3, Spathose ore, or sparry carbonate of iron: this important 
ore occurs somewhat ingly in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and 
Northumberland. Good specimens of it are exhibited by the Wear- 
dale and Ebbw Vale Companies. It contains about 50 per cent of 
protoxide of iron combined with carbonic acid and protoxide of man- 
ganese. It is very valuable, in a metallurgical point of view, from 
affording steel of the very best quality. The spicgeleisen of the 
Germans, one of the most valuable steel irons, tis made from 
spathose ore, containing a smaller amount of manganese than the one 
found in land, as much as five per cent of carbon being combined 
with it. 4. ores from the coal measures: these are very abundant 
in all our Lag coalfields, especially in Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland. They also occur as blackband ani 

i us carbonates in Scotland and South Wales, the blackband 
being the principal ore of the former country. Thy contain from 
33 to 45 per cent of protoxide of iron. 5. The hydrated oxides of 
iron : these important ironstones have only been worked since 1851, 
and occur in Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire. They 
contain from 44 to 58 per cent of peroxide of iron, ani varying pro- 
portions of water and silica. 6. Carbonates of protoxide of iron: 
these ores were unknown fourteen years ago, and in 1869 thera were 
made from them a million and a half of tons of iron in the Cleveland 
district of Yorkshire where they occur. A specimen of the Rosedale 
ore in the ee court on the north of the class is very 
remarkable. is as yet undeveloped, on account of the want 
of railway accommodation in the district. The process for the con- 
version of the raw material into metallic iron differs but little 
according to the ore used. The ore is first calcined in kilns, or in 
the open air, in heaps, the object being to remove the water, 
carbonic acid, or sulphur, as the case may be. It is then smelted 
in a blast- limestone being employed as a flux, and coal or 
coke as a fuel. late years an important improvement has been 
introduced by the uses of hot air instead of cold for urging the com- 
bustion, the saving of fuel being bay d great, besides a much larger 

ield from the same or less valuable ores. Another important 
improvement is exhibited in the model of the iron furnaces used at 
the Ulverstone Works, by which the inflammable gases escaping from 
the tops of the furnaces are used to heat the boilers of the engines 
working the blowing apparatus, as well as for heating the blast itself. 
The iron when first run into the mould is technically termed ‘No. 1 
Pig.”’ It is dark in colour, and consists of crystals, inter- 
spersed with scales amy we or kish. When melted over again it 
becomes greyer and more fusible, from part of the carbon it contained 
having entered into combination with it, another part having becoma 
burnt off. It is now known as ‘No, 2,’’ and is bright grey, with 
ee ee oe = 2 pe bor the 
castings, ing great tenacity, besides being enough to 
be turned, filed, and bored with ease. On being once more 
it a ttled appearance, and is called “No. 3.” A 
fourth melting converts it into “No. 4,’’ or white iron, which 
consists of the metal in a state of combination with the whole 
of the carbon. It is eae hard, brittle, and very infusible ; the 
fracture is no longer ular but splintered or lamellar, and if a large 
| mer 4 of combined carbon and ese be present, as in the 
wedish and German spathose ore iron, it forms large is 
known as spiegeleisen. It is never used for casting but always for 
conversion into malleable or wrought iron by the of 
“puddling.”” Puddling consists in repeatedly beating and ianing 
an ingot or “‘ bloom,” as it is termed, by which means the amount of 
combined carbon is still more reduced. It may perhaps be useful to 
remember that cast iron contains from 5 to 2 per cent of carbon, while 
malleable iron rarely contains so much as } per cent. The first case 
to which we shall direct our attention is that of Messrs. Boleckow and 
Vaughan (31). The iron displayed by them is made entirely from the 
Cleveland ore, and ap to be of excellent quality throughout. 
They exhibit rails of which the heads or wearing surfaces are made of 
| granular iron, while the interior is composed of the fibrous 
quality. They also contributed steel-headed rails. Beneath their case 
8 specimens of the ore, flux, and fuel from which their iron 
is manufactured. _—- to them are several fine forgings by 
Taylor Brothers (350), including crank-shafts, both rough and 
shed, and two locomotive driving-wheels. As spscimens of 
orging they will stand compari with any in the building. The 
Monk Bridge Iron Company (234), who exhibit splendid specimens of 
their iron in the main building, contribute sev: locomotive tires of 
wrought iron and iron and steel combined. Opposite to these the 
Governor and Company of Copper-miners (122) exhibit exoallent 
specimens of tin plate, and some sheet iron of wonderful thinness. 
ingots which appéar of apes 
4), 
~ 





ey show some copper tes and 

quality, Next to eis the display of the Weardale Company ( 
who contribute several imens of spiegeleisen, but ing no mar 
as to whether it is from lish or German ores. This ought to have 

explained, as from its quality it will be worth a great dealin the 
market if it can be readily manufactured from the Weardale ores. 
Beneath are specimens of the Weardale 
samples of it running into hydrated ide. 
able iron exhibited seems to 
Aberdare 


in forging 
mens. The von Com 
a the _ — Overhead ti have 
ong, ro single pieces. Passing to the ite side, we find 
the Shelton Iron Company’s enormous iron plate Ling its head soma 
thirty feet into the air and ing one hundred and twelve super- 
ficial feet. Beneath is their case containing an excellent seri 
illustrating the manufacture of iron from the ore to the finished bar. 
Next to it is a case bearing a name that is classic in the history of 
iron-working in this country: we mean the i t ion of 
iron in all its forms contributed by Earl Dudley. collection, which. 
is the best in the building, was made under the direction of 
the well-known veteran agent of his Lordship, Mr. Richard Smith, 
and does both Lord Dudley and him the greatest possible oredit. 
The whole of the iron exhibited is made from the iron- 
stone of Staffordshire. Specimens of this, both raw ani ! with 
the limestone and coal used in the smelting, are to be found in the fi 
part of the case. Next to these are samples of the cold and hot blast 
on to grey and white iron of dif- 
i of malleable iron are 
the crystalline quality are 





es 


like per; square bars as thick 0: 

, punched out, and the whale enlarged to afoot in diamoter, 
made from gun-barrel iron. One of the most won- 

in this wonderful ion is bar that 


59 

yielding. There is also a bar whi 
Sl} tons by Mr. W. Fairbairn 
ich when emit a note as clear 


The whole is carefully 
who is at all times ready 
charge 
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THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


No. VIII.—MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
HOMO PLANTAT, HOMO IRRIGAT, SED DEUS DAT INCREMENTUM. 


‘THE foundation of this well-known Grammar School, one of the 
-oldest and best-supported nurseries of learning which Londoncen beast 
-of, is due to the wisdom and Se, cag ietee, 2 wh 


A < yom tn 


sine = 156k About 

r. Richard Hills, gen 
about £3000 at the present 
the « Manor of the hose,” in 

The “Rose’”’ was a spacious mansion, 


— ae Sn Sen et Mays of of 
ward {tL fortunes had been various. After ineagh 
families—the Afar passing thug 
tragical of cttaind ey satel to | # 
i process er, it was gran 
the Rateliffe or Sussex tang 2 who obtained pos to ——" it in 
a more businesslike 


pants. 
the Duke’s foot lane, or phate 
to the east of the mansion, to 
Lawrence 


from the lattice gate which oy 
From this family the no ha Morchast 
bought a moiety of the palace 
west ouse, @ long court or 
end of the said court on the east 


corporation. In a few months after 
the 24th o! bay a the insta 

y. ee, ens, 
the name of the whole y of the many, and agrod 
upon the ~ a? which had been fram the reg 
of the school. these statutes it was ordained that the 
High Master Should “aman > body whole, sober, discrete, honest, 
vertuous, and learned in good and Latine literature, and also 
in Greeke, yf such may be gotten.” e . —— be either wedded or 
single, was to continue in office while he performed his duty, and 
was not to resign his — « yey es twelve months’ 
warning. He was to be assisted er or Under Master, 
and by two Under Ushers, to be pis Ak rt the High Master, with the 
approval of the Master and Wardens of the Company. The number 
of scholars was limited to 250; but these, with a noble liberality, 
were to be “of all nations and countries indifferently.”’ Once in 
eve-y year the Master, Wardens, and Assistants were, with the aid of 
such learned men as they could procure, to examine and try whether 
the Master and Ushers had done Piheir duties in the school, and how 
the children had profited under them. 

The first High appointed was Richard Mulcaster, M.A., of 
‘Christ Church, Oxford, a man highly distinguished for his critical 
knowledge in Tatin and Greek, and his attainments in Oriental 
literature. + Such was the reputation of Mulcaster that he had no 
sooncr entered on his duties than —— in from all quarters 
to enjoy the benefit of his instruction ; when the new establish- 
ment was submitted to the first pent Bc visitation of the diocesan, 
Grindal, Bishop of London, it was declared by that prelate, and the 
learned divines who accompanied him, that the colmaster was 
worthy of great commendation, as some of the boys had made a pro- 
—— equal to the attainments of the scholars of any school in the 


rerhe visitations of several years were equally gratifying to the 
founders, the patrons, and the masters of the rE empty ; and in 
1566 an event occurred which placed Merchant Taylors’ School almost 
on a rank with the chief public seminaries of the kingdom. This was 
the princely benefaction of Sir Thomas White, a member of the Com- 

y and co-founder of the school, who had recently founded St. John’s 

College in Oxford, and now munificently a: ted thirty-seven 
tellotchin at that college to the ehdaes of t Taylors’ 

Of Mulcaster’s fitness for the high office he ae 
can be given than the uninterru ity of the school during 


the quarter of a century in which he was at its head. With all his |- 


it would appear, from 


great qualities, however, he was not exem 
: “y were intrusted for 


the besettin, ~— of, thes those to whom = 
education in his de: Fuller tells us, in his quaint fashion, that 
Siuisester’s method of teaching was this: BN FB - 
exactly and plainly construe and parse the lesson to his scholars, 
which to" e sl A his hour (custom — made him critical to proportion 
it) in his desk in e school ; but woe be to the scholar that slept the 
while. Awaking, he heard "them accurately ; and Atropos might be 
—— to pity as soon as he to pardon, where he found just fault. 

2 een aera mene revailed with him as much as the 
requests of indulgent ee Se er increasing than mitigating his 
—a on their offending children 

Of the temper in which scholastic punishment was administered 
formerly we had occasion to in our account of St. Paul’s School, 
pe why at any abmog mt So ae Den nae we 
practice of flogging among the pedagogues o age; severity 
denounced by Erasmus is noti compared to the barbarities 
described by one Ravisius Textor, who, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, was Rector of the University of Paris. He is said to 
have been a person of considerable erudition, and, though a right- 
minded, good-natured man, by no means inclined to err on the side 
of indulgence. This is indeed, 
epistles, in which he epeak as follows con 
boys :—‘If they offend, if they are 
they slip from the yoke, if they murmur nt My it, 
plain in ever 60 little a degree, let them be most severely whipt, and 
spare neither the » nor - po the ent, the 
proud heart shall be subdued, and d they shall have become smoother 
than cil and softer than a The testimony of a man who 

infliction of a is entitled to the 





* Shakespeare has rendered the “ Manor of the Rose,” or “ Pulteney’s Inn,” 
- it was sometimes called, a memorable spot to all time by his allusion to it 
“ King Henry Vili.” Inthe first act of that play, it will be remembered, 
Buckinghams's earveyor appears before the Court to impeach his master, and 
he tells the King,— 
“ Not lon weit gene = ess sped to France, 
The , being at 


+ Mulcaster appears to have been partial to dramatic composition. His name 
appears twice in the entries of Elizabeth's payments for plays performed 
before her :—* March 18, 1573-4, to Richard Mouncaster, for two plays pre- 
sented before her on y and Shrove Tuesday last, twenty marks ; 
and further, for his , twen 

“ March 11, 1575-6, to , for presenting a play before her 
on Shrove Tuesday last, ten pounds.” He was the author, also, of two educa- 
tional treatises, one entitled “ Positions, wherein those primitive circumstances 
be examined which are necessarie for the training up of children, either for 

skill in theire booke or health in their bodie ;" the other, “‘ The first part of the 
Flementarie, which entreateth chefely of the right writing of the English 
* Tung,” and of some fugitive pieces in Latin verse now altogether forgotten, 


and in one of his poems two schoolmasters are summoned before 
Rhadamanthus in tobemeeh, and the Judge of the Dead asks 


The other preceptor is sent to Elysium, Rhadamanthus telling him :— 
tua te in pueros clementia salyum 


= 


7 which it is so intimately 
pula competion to be con- 
B of that term; 
but eee Se 
is suj tap Coneeay’s fons 
th eins sedis school, for the ientinn ot it pro- 
vides is of a class much superior to what could be afforded forthe 
charges exacted of those who enjoy its privileges. 
The ancient pile, ap mae other public and private edifices of 
London, was destro: y the Great Fire. In its stead the present 
ilding and i i i as a 


urchase, the expense was defrayed by members 
ones without trenching upon funds 
yoy now consist of a com- 
writing-rooms, formed 
sin by the Under Masters 
ua oop for the Head Master’s 
assistant, Tatty en asa da} wo hpgie | Head Master’ Asap 
a common room for the Under ; and a library eo 
site of the ducal chapel, ~ by the boys are entered, 
examinations are held. 

The a oe 2 oa ee of hg oy ec gcn ep works 
chiefly presen’ y the pany, who devote twenty 
annum te its maintenance. Tt is tatended for th Geo use ob ts ee masters, 
but the boys of the head form are permitted to borrow books from it. 

The number of pupils admissible is 250.* They are divided into 
ten forms, which are in the order of classical proficiency. 

On nomination, a boy must have attained the age of nine years at 
least, must be able to read and write pretty w 
with the “accidence”’ in Edward 
a pd is over — years of age, he must bequalied od immodiately to 

if over thirteen he must be possessed of suffiaent 
coquiromen iso justify his enrolmeat inthe uppo-aivision form 
the school possesses no endowment, the pupils are called upon to 
contribute an annual payment towards the cost of their educatio 
but for that they enjoy far more than an equivalent in the libera 
vision of Ae Be made either by members of the Company or 
of the institution. The school dues are merely an 
of £3, and a payment of £10 a nee in quarterly instal- 
ments. Y > additional oo of 5s. is on each advance- 


old Ry 


- gen 
uly, 

e course of instruction has, almost from the foundation of the 
school, embraced Hebrew and classical literature. Writing, arith- 
metic, and mathematics were introduced in 1829; French modern 
history in 1846; drawing in 1856; and writing from dictation (for the 
lower forms) in 1857. ial regard has always been paid to 
religious training; one of the earliest regulations passed by the Com- 
pl enjo of the masters that ‘‘they shall teach t 

need be, the Catechism and instructions of the ‘asticles of the 
faith and the Ten Commandments, in Latin.” The morning of 
Monday is, throughout the school, invariably dedicated to religious 
observances. Prayers, selected from those in the Prayer Book, are 
used at the commencement and close of morning and afternoon lessons. 
Boys who have attained the proper age are prepared by the High 
, first, for confirmation by the Bishop ra Tandon and after- 

wards for participation in the holy communion. 

The hours of school attendance are from a quarter past nine in the 
morning till a quarter to one, and from @ quarter to two till a quarter 
to four in the afternoon. The holidays are three weeks at Christmas, 

on December 21; five weeks from the last Saturday in July, 
with Passion and Easter weeks. The school reassembles on the Tuesday 
— each interval. In addition to these vacations the Head Master 
rE vy ivileged to bestow four days at his discretion, and the following 
eight days are also observed as holidays:—The Death of King 
Charles Ash Wednesday, Ascension Day, the Queen’s ey 
the Anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy, the Anniversary of 
Children at St. Paul’s, Lord Mayor’s Day, and Sir Thomas 

White’s binkise. Saturday is a half holida -@ 

Although there is no property attached to the institution except the 
site and the buildi previously mentioned, the scholars enjoy an 
almost unpreceden list of University preferments. Sir Thomas 
White, ye wes a — of the Company poi the a the school was 
founded, attach oot az we have as many as thirty- 
seven out of the “tty 7 which instituted a Bt. John’s 
College, Oxford nder this foundation boys elected from the school 
fo found peo} salt int 7 echolarehip and 
oun in 
spoon 1575, cn which time te the ——y it has A on 

to University and other eminence a large number of distin- 
ordinance of the Privy Council, in 1861, this portion 

however, considerably modified, as = 

series of 

las vitenpemens the 

ips at se \olure are to be twenty-one in 


"Bees ie ec tt 
-one a’ 4 ord, created ou 
4 Sir Thomas White’s foundation. the ordinance above 


Assistants of the Merchant Ta 
fs Coogee) se two Bellows of Bt. 3 
ec ime y owh pty dy cathe 11th of June, either 
lors’ School or some other Can- 


2. Six Exhibitions to Bt. John’s College, Oxto Oxford, of the value of 
by Dr. Andrew. ‘These Exhibitions 


£60 a year each, founded 
held for twelve years, but are vacated on. 
orders, or engaging in any employment 


cn reectving Lay 


swith the poaction 





* This, the statutable number, has often been exceeded in former years 
when the Head Master received boarders. In the present time boys are boarded 
only by the first and second Wnder Masters, and in certain dames’ houses, 





where day-boarders are also received, 


annually above 3000 
noble incentives to enue in 





more 
about 


frequently bestowed 
Fa Ke sonia at 


ann 
school 


Taare 


ue, 
T. B. Wardens of the 
eee in studies — — 


to mercantile pursuits. 

men who have been educated 
much more space than we can 
re. W some of Ae se most remarkable. 

‘o begin with ecclesiastical itaries—this school has produced an 
Archbishop of Clee. illiam Juxon, who was Lord —_ 
Treasurer in the time of Laud, was in attendance on 
at } ak ne me and was translated from the See of 


of 
York— 
and Chaplain to 


himself at ‘ 
elegy on his death, in which the following distich occurs :— 
At te precipud luxi, 
Wintonizque olim 
to which Bes, ae sWood, 
w r) es 
Cha in Ordinary, pre 
She used ‘te. call hen trons 
silver wings.”’ A third of note was Matthew ¥ 
= ne accompanied Prince oo = 
grievous imprisonment eighteen i 
during the troubles of the civil wars. He contributed aw * to 
the building of the chapel at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and 
erected that at Pembroke entirely at his own cost, lea 
oe ee don ibes 
as “a man of a severe, sour 
larly versed in the old Liturgies of 
Another of these distinguished 
Winchester, 1684. He, too, endured much suffering, 
years was notes live abroad, having taken up arms in the 
cause, of these famous Ch en, we have 


Mr. i 
reproach, but on preach ity 
church for the benefit of the poor boys of that same school.’’ othe 
other ———, men who were educated at this semina: 
foll should n oe Baees over :—Sir William Paddie, Ketehte 
Presiden’ af the Coll Physicians, 1609, and founder of the éxist- 
nee = St. John’s clloge, ‘ord ; Thomas , the satirical and 
writer—he entered at Trinity College, O: , in 1573, _ 
proceeded B.A.; SL pet eye went to Avignon and graduated D 
a, he su . dn practised medicine in London with poi he 
, aD 


anger t+ in 1625, Matthew Gwynne, 

Professor of Music at that 

* There is a pleasant story told of him while he was Bishop of Winchester. 

Waller the poet, going pay! see the _— (James I.) at dinner, overheard an 

ex! conversation between his Majesty and two Prelates, Andrewes 

and Neale ( of Qgy who were standing behind the Royal chair. 

os .” asked the King, “‘ cannot I take m ay ord money when I want 

it, without all this formality in Parliament ?”’ ishop of Durham readily 
answered, ‘ * God 





. but you should; you are the breath of our 
nostrils." Whereupon King turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester, 
oe my Lord, what say ” “Sir,” replied = « By” pad no skill to ju 
Parliamentary “J King q quickly ni 0 put-offs, my 
answer me at once.” ‘ Then, Sir,” said he, Lg think it quite lawful fer yout 
» Neale’s money, for he offers it.” Waller reports that the 
y were well pleased with the answer, and the wit of it seemed Sateen 


t Lodge was the author of several dramatic works of merit, in particular 
“The Looking Glass for London,” an Historical Comedy, 1598; ** The Wounds 
Dip pS Ye eo 

as iter of a en be aphues Golden y 
&c., which Shakspeare has im: 
delightful comedy “ As You Like It.” 
wrights, Marlowe and Peele 


exit, addressed the rd parr 
“ There is an upstart crow beautified with 


our feathers, that, with his tygev’s hast wrappel in a player's hyde, supposes 
hee is as well able to bombast out a blanke verse as tho best of you; aad, 
being an absolute Johannes Fac-totum, ‘is in his owne congeyte the only 
Shake-scene in a countreye.” 
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University, 1588, and tho first Professor of Physic in Gresham College; 
John Porin, Regins Professor of Greek at Oxford, 1597, and one of 
the translators of the Bible; Sir Edwin Sandys, Kt., the traveller, 
Prebendary of York, and author ot “Europe Speculum,” &c. He 
left £1500 to the University of Oxford to found a metaphysical 
lecture in 1629. Of his two brothers, Sir Miles and Samuel, also 
scholars of Merchant Taylors’, the former was M.P. for Cambridge 
University, and the latter M.P. for Worcestershire. They were sons 
of Dr. Sandys, Archbishop of York. Sir James Whitelocke, Justice 
‘of the Common Pleas and of the King’s Bench, and a. friend of 
Archbishop Laud; James Shirley, the dramatist, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and St. Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He lived to 
& great ago, im spite of many vicissitudes, and died at last under very 
distressing circumstances. He and his wife (then living in White- 
friars) were driven from their habitation by the Great Fire, and took 
refuge from that dismal conflagration in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. -There, overcome by fright and a keen sense of the dosti- 
tution to which they were reduced, they sunk under the affliction, and 
died both of them on the same day.* Bulstrode Whitelocke, origin- 
ally a pupil of Laud, is another of the conspicuous names of this 
school, itelocke was M.P. for Marlow in the Long Parliament, 
and filled many legal and other offices during the Commonwealth. 
He was also one of ‘‘Cromwell’s Peers,’’ and the author of the 
“*Memorials’’ which bear his name and by which he is chiefly 


known. Edmund Gayton, the City ‘Poet Laureate,’’ temp. 
Charles II., a satirical writer of at humour and of much 
ius He was the author of ‘Festivous Notes upon Don 


ixote’’ and other pleasantries, which deserve a better fate than 
the oblivion they have fallen into. John Webb, nephew of 
Inigo Jones, and publisher of the latter's work called ‘‘Stone-Henge 
Restored ;”’ Wi Sherard, founder of the Oxford professorship of 
botany which bears his name; Peter Le Neve Norroy, King-at-Arms, 
a very eminent logist and first president of the Antiquarian 
Society; Charles Woodroffe, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxtord, to 
which college he bequeathed the manor of Winterstow, to provide a fund 
for increasing the number or value of the livings in its gift; Daniel 
Neale, author of ‘‘ The History of the Puritans ;’’ Samuel Harris, 
first professor of Modern History at Cambridge ; John Byrom, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1714, author of the pastoral of “‘Colin 
and Phobe,’’ in the Spectator, and of many other poetical works of 
talent;+ H Woodward, the .amous comic actor; Robert, Lord 
Clive; James Townley, Head Master of Merchant Taylors’, 176), at 
whose wish, and wae whose direction, dramatic performances were 
revived in the school. The first piece acted was the ‘“‘ Eunuchus”’ of 
Terence, in 1762. On this occasion, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and several persons of distiction were present. The next year the 
**Troades’’ of Seneca, and an abridged version of Ruggles’s ‘‘Igno- 
ramus’? were enacted six times to very large audiences. t. 
Townley enjo the friendship of Garrick, and wrote for Drury 
Lane the capital farce of “High Life Below Stairs.” Elward 
Rowe Mores, an eminent antiquarian and one of the founders 
of the Society of Antiquaries; William Mainwaring, the Tory 
politician, who figured with Wilkes, Byng, and Sir Francis Burdett in 
the notorious contests for Middlesex, 1790—1804; James Latham, 
author of the ‘‘History of Birds’’; Vicessimus Knox, writer of the 
well-known “ Knox’s Essays ;”’ Joshua Brooks, the most eminent ana- 
tomist of his time; Charles Mathews the elder, and his son the present 
Charles James Mathews, comedians; Charles Young, the tragedian; Sir 
Henry Elis, Principal Librarian of the British Museum; Sir John 
Dodson, Judge of the Prerogative Court ; Henry Cline, the great surgeon 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital; Dixon Denham, the African traveller; 
Philip Bliss, Principal of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, and editor of Wood's 
*¢ Athenw Oxon. ;’’ Edward Stanley, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
Queen; Francis Close, Dean of Carlisle ; Henry Bristow Wilson, ono of 
the seven writers of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews;’’ John Pollard Willoughby, 
M.P. for Leominster, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil Sarvico; 
John Gough Nichols, the antiquary ; George Robert Gray, of the Zoolo- 
gical Department of the British Museum, author of ‘‘ The Genera of 
Birds;’’ Samuel Birch, keeper of the Oriental and Mediwval Antiquities 
at the British Museum ; Albert Smith, the popularexponentof the ascent 
of Mont Blanc; Edward Augustus Bond, Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum; Richard Henry Major, of the geogra- 
hical department of the British Museum, honorary secretary of the 
fackluyt Society, author of ‘The Discovery of Australia by the 
Portuguese in 1601 ;’’ t and Sir Charles Bright, civil enginser, so woll 
known in connection with the Atlantic telegraph. This roll could, 
as we have said, be greatly oxtended, without comprising any names 
but those of which our very noblest schools might well be proud, but 
it is already sufficiently long to show the powerful influence Merchant 
Taylors’ has exercised in supplying eminent members to the learned 
professions, as well as to other honourable vocations. 
The present Head Master of the school is the Rev. Jams Augustus 
Hessey, D.C.L., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Preacher 
to the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn, and Probondary of St. 


Paul's. 

The Under Masters are: 1. The Rev. John Alfred Lam» Airey, 
M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2. The Rov. Richard 
Whittington, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3. Tho Rov. 
Charles Scott, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4. The Rev. 
Alfred John Church, M.A., of Linooln College, Oxford. 


and most industrious writer; besides 
¢ works which were well receive! in 
, through Gifford’s excellent edition 
re Chapman, the anthor of a comaly 


* Shirley was ar 


being the author of m 







ointly with Geor 
’ and of a tragedy entitled “ Chabot, Admiral of France.” 


He wrot _ \ masques, an English and Latin Grammar, and was 
concerned with Ogilby in translations of Homer and Virgil. 
t The celebrated lines- 
God bless the King : I mean the Faith's Defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender : 
Who that Pretender is, and who is King 
God bless us all—that’s quite another thing, 
are said to have been spoken extempore by John Byrom to allay the violence 
of party discussién one day after dinner. 
t This “ Discovery,” for which Mr. Major was made a Knight of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal by the late King of Portugal, was first publishe1t in our 
Journal of the 6th of April, 1861. 


“THE EMIGRANTS’ FAREWELL.” PAINTED BY CARL 
HUBNER. IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Tu condition of the German peasantry in some districts has long 
been little better than that of the Irish almost at the worst. There 


is, then, nothing to surprise us in the fact that the stream of | 


emigration from Germany to America has flown so freely and con- 
tinuously. The number of German emigrants who pass throuzh 
Liverpool—the port of final embarkation to which this poor family 
is destined, as we see by a label on one of their packagos—is often 
much larger than any one not acquainted with that city would readily 
credit. ey leave their native Fatherland not only in families bat 
in ios of several families. It would seem that sometimes a village 
is half depopulated in this way. Some such a petty exodus is repre- 
sented as about to take place in the picture by the Prussian artist, 
Carl Hiibner, wo have engraved. In the village in the distance 
many peasants are dancing and carousing noisily to drowa their 
parting regrote or vague apprehensions. In touching contrast to 
these revellers are the family in the foreground, who have come to 
take a last farewell look at the village graveyard, that sacred spot 
of earth which will be remembered in the far-off homs when all 
else in the old country is forgotten—where amid the “rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet eleep’’ their own immediate anoostors, and 
verhaps in some lately-opened grave one of its most-lovel mombers. 
There is real intense grief in the honest faces of the stardy man and 
wife as if at some recent bereavement. The kneeling sister with hor 
lumble package, including the family bible, is less affected, but yet 
wears an expression of pious sympathy and grief. Tho younger 
mombers of the family look on with a heedlessness charactoristic of 
their yenrs and inexperience. The old granddame hobbles along to 
the sad spot with her stick and her bundle as fast as hor rheumatic 
limbs will carry her. Poor old lady! she has not mach to look 
forward to; unless, indeed, she finds the El Dorado in hor family's 
happiness; her sun will soon set if sho ever reaches that land of 
th ay t whore the sun himself goes to his nightly rest. Tho black 
wooden crosses, often coverpd with wroaths of ‘‘amaranths,”’ which 
mark the spot of the humblest grave on the Continent is an appro- 


h we miss in our owa pasos of 


priate and suewostive feature wrk 
interment for the poor 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Y. A. L., Weimar.—The third edition of Mr. Heydebrand’s useful “Leitfaden fiir Schach~ 

— enlarged to almost as much again as the first, has reached us, and ehall very shortl) 
not . 

LG, 5.— We have to acknowledge the receipt of a small work printed at Upsala, in Sweden, 
eonteining 100 chess problems, composed by 1. G. Schultz, of that city ; but have not yet 
had time to examine it. 

I. T. &., Oxoniensis.—Of the six positions forwarded “for publication” there is not one 
undeformed by very gross errors. Indeed, without wishing to be severe upon these nuge 
academic, we must say they are altogether the poorest specimens of chess strategy it has 


Leen our misfortune to come across, 
I. P., M. A.—Of the first batch, No. 1 is impossible, a White Bishop being required at K eq ; 
and No. 2 is only barely passable. The second lot shall be examined, 


JUVENIS.—We wish young composers would understand that it is more moritorious to 
construct one really fine position than five hund mediocre problomsa, What an enormous 
amount of time they would eave themselves and us! Of the thirteen diagrams ree:ived 
all are either imperfect or too evident. 





PROBLEM No. 
By J. G. SCHULTZ, 


BLACK. 


973. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
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CHESS IN LONDON. 


A clever Game, plarel by Messrs, MACKENZIE and DEACON in the 
Handicap Tourney. 
(Giuoco Piano.) 
WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr, D)2| WHITE (Mr. M,) BLACK (Mr. D.) 


Mackenzie has a 
position.) 


9 


P to K 4th winning advantage in 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
3 to Q B 4th 

Kt to K B 3rd 


1, P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B Sra 
3. Bto Q B 4th 
4. Castles 


Kt takes Kt 
(If P takes Kt, then follows Q to Q Kt 5th 


5. P to Q 4th B takes P (oh), &e.) 

(If P takes P, White would have played his 23. P takes Kt Qjto K Kt 3rd 
P to K Sth with great advantage.) | 24. P to Q B 4th P to Q R 3rd 
6. Kt takes B Kt takes Kt ; 2. PtakesQKtP PtoQB rd 

7. P to K B 4th P to Q 3rd | 26. R to K 3rd Q to K 3rd 

&. P takes P P takes P 27. RtoQ R 3rd Rto QR sq 

9. Bto K Kt Sth B to K 3rd 28. R to Q sq Kt to K B sri 
10, Kt to Q 2nd Q to K 2nd 29. P to Q B Sth K R toQ B sq 
11. P toQ B ard kt to Q B 3rd #0. R to Q 6th Q to K sq 
12. Q te K 2nd Castles on Q's | 31. B to K Kt 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 

side a2. Qto Q B 4th R to Q sq 


33. R takes Q BP 
(Well played again. If Black take the 
proffered Rook, he is mated in three moves.) 


K Rt QB sq 


15. P to Q Kt 4th P to K R Srd 

(if Diack, thinking to win a piece, had 
taken the Q Kt with his Rook, he would hav: 
lost the exchange.) 33. 
341. R takes R 


14. B to K Sra Kt to K Kt Sth Q takes R 

15. B to Q B Sth Q to K R 5th 34. B to K B 2nd Q to QB 3rd 

16, P to K BR Srd Kt to K B Srd 36. R to Q 3rd K to Q oq 

17. QR to K sq B takes B a7. BR to Q 6th Kt takes Q Et P 
18. Kt takes B P to Q Kt Srd (A miscalculation. His game, however 
19. B te K B 2nd Q to kh R 4th was irredeemabie, play as he could.) 

20, Q to Q B 2nd kt to K sq 28, Qtakes K BP (ch) R to Q 2nd 

21. Q to Q R 4th K to Q Kt 2nd 30. R takes Q R takes 

22. Kt to Q R Sth (ch) 40, Rtakes Kt (ch) K to R 2nd 





point Mr. | 41. R to K 6th 
Black resigned, 


{ (Finely played. From this 





THE NEW CODE OF CHESS LAWS. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs.) 


Tam glad to find that attention has been called to the proposed innovations 
on the code of chess laws contained in Mr. Staunton'’s “Chess Praxis.” 
As the subject is of great importance I shall perhaps be excused for following 
up the letter of your correspondent “ T.,” axd bringing the crutlities of the 
new code once more under the notice of your readers, 

The rule that merits the palm as the most preposterous of all, and to which 
even the wonderfnl dead-Pawn rule must yield the precedence, is the follow- 








THE NEW AUSTRALIAN CLIPPER ROYAL FAMILY. 


TueE Royal Family is the name of a new clipper now lying in the 
Canada Dock, Liverpool. This vessel has recently arrived from 
St. John, N.B., where she was built by Messrs. W. and R. Wright, 
and launched last June. She is consigned to the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Fernic Brothers and Co., who intend to place her in the 
Australian line. The build of this ship is exceedingly fine, and her 
lines are those of a quick-sailing vessel. Although every care and 
attention have evidently been paid to her exterior appearance, the 
Royal Family is a ship of great strength. She has three decks, each 
of which is supported by iron beams and iron stanchions. Her register 
tonn: is 1750 tons; length, 207ft.; breadth, 41ft.; and length 
over all, 220ft. The depth of hold from tonnage-deck to ceiling at 
midships is 22 3-10ft., and to upper-deck, 29 6-10ft. Her masts and 
rigging aro very strong, although there is po g peony clumsy 
about either. This is owing to the main and masts being of 
iron—manufactured by Messrs. Cato, Miller, and Co., of Liverpool— 
while the standing rigging is composed of charcoal galvanised wire. 

On deck the arrangements of the Royal Family are very complete. 
There is a fine deckhouse forward, in which are the galley and slesping 
apartments for the crew and petty officers. The galley is in itsalf a 
model of a culinary establishment ; it contains a handsomely fitted- 
up patent kitchen-range, and the floor, being composed of bricks, gives 
the place more of the appearance of the kitchen of a first-class hotel 
than the galley of an Australian emigrant-ship Between the deok- 
house and the poop there is an engine-house, which is used for dis- 
charging and taking in cargo, pumping and condensing water for the 
use of the passengers—a great boon on board a ship going long and 
perhaps tedious voyages. 

Passing the engine-house you come to a kind of elevated ight, 
but on looking down you find that the assumed skylight reache; to 
the lower hold of the vessel. This is ond of the principal ventilators, 
of which there are five on board, three forwari and two aft, thus 
carrying a current of fresh air from the stem fo the stern of the 
vessel. The cabin isa spacious apartment, elegantly fitted up—the 
principal woods used being satin, mahogany, and teak, gracefully 
ornamented with gold. Apparently supporting the ceiling there are 
imitation columns, surmounted with gold Corinthian capitals, between 
which are the doors leading into the sleeping-saloons. Of these any- 
thing neater and more comfortable was never seen in an emigrant- 
ship, the berths being all draped with white and scarlet damask 
outeien . Leading out of the dining-cabin is the ladies’ retiring- 
saloon, fitted up with couches of flowered damask and decorated in 
a similar style to that of the dining-saloon. On each side of this 
cabin are the ladies’ sleeping-saloons. 

The Royal Family has accommodation for about twenty cabin and 
four hundred steerage passengers; and there is little doubt of her 
proving one of the fastest and most comfortable ships that ever left 
the Mersey for Australia. She iscommanded by Captain Cruikshank 
(late of the Sovereign of the Seas), a courteous Bree: nemvoy an accom- 
plished sailor, and one who has gained for himself a meritorious cha- 
racter in connection with the Australian emigration trade. The fizure- 
head of the Royal Family is a three-quarter bust of the Queen. 

It is an interesting fact in connection with this vessel that her 
builders were obli to have recourse to iron lower masts, pitch pine 
(the usual material) not being procurable in consequence of the 
blockade of the southern ports of the United States, 


THE MELBOURNE AND HOBSON'S BAY RAILWAY 
COMPANY'S PIER AT SANDRIDGE. 
To the Dlustrations given from time to time in this Journal of the 
railway and other works—some of them of gigantic proportions— 
executed by our fellow-countrymen in Australia we have the 
leasure of adding in this week’s Number one of a railway pier at 
andridge, Victoria, the property of the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay 
Railway Company. This picr is sifuated on the northern coast line 
of Hobson’s Bay at Sandridge, about two miles and a half distant 
from Melbourne, the first portion of which, measuring 805ft. long by 
30ft. wide, was constructed in 1853-4. At this period the oost of 
transit by lighters from the shipping in the bay, vid the circuitous 
route of the River Yarra Yarra, ‘+ the wharves in Melbourne 
averaged from 45s. to 35s, per ton. tut, on the opening of this 
railway pier for traffic, these rates were reduced to one-seventh, As 
the traffic increased, what formed the original pier was doubled in 
width and extensions, made at sundry times, until its girantic propor- 
tions have projected 2200ft. into the sea, at a uniform width of 
61ft. 6in., combining within itself one of the safest harbours for the 
largest shipping, with a pleasant marine parade unequalled in the 
colonies, or, it is believed, in the world. ence it has become the 
favourite resort of thousands on Melbourne holidays, 

It is constructed of the best colonial hardwood, supported upon 
blue piles, which at the extreme end of the picr measure 60ft. 
to 70ft. in length, by 24in. in diameter at the butt end, tapering to 
14in. diameter at the smaller end, impelled 20ft. into the ground by a 





hammer of 25cwt., secured by lonmtudinal and transverse beams, 
diagonal braces, and wallings of great strength, at a total cost 
| to the company of £100,000. The surface of the platform is laid 


ing :—“ A player may call upon his opponent to draw the game, or to mate | 


him within fifty moves on each side, whenever his opponent persists in repeat- 
ing a particular check or series of checks, or the same line of play ; or when- 


ever he has a King alone on the board ; or 

King and Queen King and two Bishops ? against 
King and Rook against an equal or | King and two Knights King end 
King and Bishop superior force ; King, Bishop, and Knight \ Queen ; 


King and Knight_ and all analogous cases ; 


and whenever one player considers that one side can force the game, or that 
neither side can win it, he has the right of submitting the case to the umpire 
or bystanders, who shall decide whether it is one for the fifty-move counting : 
should he not be mated within the fifty moves he may claim that the game 
shall proceed.” It were to be wished that we had an annotated edition of the 
code to give some explanation here and elsewhere. Suppose 1 call on my 
opponent to draw the game or to mate me within fifty moves on each side, 
and it is decided that the position is such as this rule provides for, it might be 
imagined that, if I contrive to elude mate till his fiftieth move is male, 1 can 
demand that the game be held drawn, But no; the wise men that concocted 
this rule tell me I can only “ claim that the game shall—proceed "! that is, I 
am precisely in the position T should have occupied had no fifty-move-counting 
rule been ever dreamed of. How, Sir, shall the chess world ever discharge 
the debt of gratitude it owes to the benefactors that have devised such a law 
for its gnidance as this ? 

The independent spirit displayed by these lawgivers in refusing to be fettere1 
hy the laws of English grammar shows more valour than discretion. Eaglish 
cheseplayers may be expected to prefer that a national code of la do not 
outrageously violate the rules of syntax, and would naturally be curious to 
know how such a word, for instance, as “cases " in the foregoing rule is to be 
constrned ; or, to turn to another rule, such an expression as 
~~ have completed the fourth move,” is neither so neat nor so precise as 





moves have been made the game must be played ont as it stands,” they very 
evidently mean, “ after four moves on each side ;” but they very clearly say, 
“after four moves in all.” 
“Tf a player make a false move, he must, at the choice of his opponent, 
either move his own man legally, capture the man legally, or move any other 
man legally movable.” It is only on turning to “Chess Praxis” (whence 


| with so much shipping lar, 


“before both | 


Again, what cau be more inexact than this ? | 
| waters of Ho 


most of the rules are taken, with variations which usually spoil them) that | 


one discovers that the “any other man" is selected, not by the player that | 
makes the false move, but by his opponent. 

I give but one other quotation, “A penalty can only be enfore~l by a 
player before he has touched a man in reply. Should he touch a man in reply 
in consequence of a false or illegal move of his opponent, or a falee cry of 
* check,” he shall not be compelled to move that man, and his right to enforce 


a penalty shall remain.” It is only for false or illegal moves th penaltics 
are exigible. If, then, a man is touched in reply to euch a move, the question 
whether the right to enforce a penalty has or has not lapsed must often be of 
ench difficulty as to baffle the acumen of even a Professor Livebychoss, depend 
ine as it does on the subtle consideration whether or not the man has been 
tonched consequence of the false or illegal move. 

The indifference of British cheseplayers must have been presumed to be 
profound indeed ere any association, or committes, or coterie co have ven 
tured to isene, as a national code, such a moedicy as this. I deeply regret this 
indifference, but Ido not despair, Now that the British Chess Association has 
© trinmpha vindicated its incompetency to give Britons laws, cannot th 
leading cinbe take up the matter heartily ? 1 believe the ratesin “ Ches 
Praxis” ¢ very generally held by, but they have not boon formally adopted 
or sanctioned, Let Bnglish amateurs do their duty, and make Mr, Staunton's 
rules in nate, as they are in deed, and th tose tot n 
laws. Your oheli rvant, PResis, 





with several lines of iron rails, intersected by trayersing-tables 
at intervals adapted for the rapid discharge of merchandise, 
which is taken from the vessels and lowered into trucks by means 
of tackle wrought with stationary engines secured to the plat- 
form. The loaded trucks are removed to the station at Sandridge 


| by a locomotive engine kept expressly for that purpose, and thence 


| forwarded every half hour during the day to the railway com- 


pany’s goods-sheds at the Melbourne terminus. The pier is lightel 
with gas, and water from the Yan Yean reservoir is laid on the entire 
length. The water is used for supplying vessels at a moderate rate, 
and is available also in the event at a fire breaking out amongst the 
vessels alongside, the pipes being fireplugged at convenient distanees. 

For the better protection and preservation of property connected 
and substantial sliding gates are placed 
the entire width across the landward end of the pier, which are closed 
at a certain hour every evening; and the whole is under the survoeil- 
lance of the police by night as well as day. 

From the period of its opening for public traffic in the latter end of 
1854 to the present date upwards of half a million of tons of mer- 
chandise have over the line from vessels at the pier, besides 
several thousands of tons that have been sent over the ship’s side and 
transhipped for Geelong and other ports both in this and the neigh- 
bouring colonies. A large and increasing coal traffic has also sprung 
up within the last two years, by which upwards of ten thousand tons 
of that invaluable mineral are annually discharged at the pier and 
conveyed by rail to Melbourne and the suburbs. 

The depth of water varies at the respective ends of the pier from 
lift. to 26ft., the tide on the northern shores of the bay never rising 
on an average more than 2ft. 6in., thus enabling vessels of the largest 
tonnage to discharge their cargoes in safety and good order; and, 


t might and should be, When the compilers of this code say, “ After four | Such are the facilities for expeditious discharge, when necessary, that 


| vessels containing from 700 to 1000 tons of merchandise have been 


discharged in two or three days. 

The pier is generally filled with the largest vessels that enter the 
n’s Bay, being patronised by the Blackwall liners of 
Messrs. Green and Money Wigram and Co., the White Star fleet, the 
Black Ball and Eagle, the Mersey, and other lines of less celebrity ; 
by the Australasian, Tasmanian, Adelaide, New Zealand, and all the 
principal colonial and intercolonial steamers, and other miscellaneous 
shipping; the foreign vessels, numbering from 180 to 200 annually ; 
while the steamers which discharge at the pier average from fifteen to 
twenty monthly. 

At the time the accompanying sketch was taken the following 
vessels were lying alongside :—On the east or left side, the Gondola, 
Hercules steamer, Thomas Brown, Dover Castle, Success, Blue 
Jacket, and Sirocco; on the west or right side, leading from the 
pier gates, the celebrated steamers Aldinga, Water Nymph, Vortigern, 
Suffolk, Queen of England, Agincourt, and Lord Raglan. 


The following epitaph, written by Walter Savage Lar 


heen pieced upon the grave of Mr. G. PT. R. Jamos, at ¥ George 
Parne Ral: “i James, British Consul-General in th Ad dica at 
Venice, aged sixty, on the 9th of June, 1860, His 1 . . ter are 
known wherever the Rnglish language ix, and as a man they rest on the 
hearts of 1 . A friends} #03 9 and 1 abls 
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taini 
giving to the legs ad- 
itional security; hence 
the practice of intro- 







tails which bind the parts 
of the back together ; this 
will doubtless strike the 












an und i i 

justness, and ultimately it 
will be looked upon in the 
manner that we a 
friend who has in all cases 
manifested to us his true 










ner. The inventor of the 

back to a stool would, un- 

doubtedly, be considered 

the originator of a great 

improvement and luxury, 

for, were the first idea 
ich crossed 
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is most frequently ad 

is the continuing the 

legs above the seat and 
connecting them by one 
or more horizontal mem- 
bers. Where the back legs 
are strong this plan is 
admirable ; but where they 
are slender extra support 
is needed. A one 
Messrs. Morris 

and Faulkner, which, 
while most unp' — i 
in appearance — oug! 
oi an the label to bea 
























Accepting the idea of a 
chair which we have just 
given—that it is a stool 
with a back to it—and 
considering it structurally, 
we see that the seat must 











sets before us a means by 
which support may be 
added while such a general 
structure is adopted; and, 
although the chair makes 
no pretension to beauty, 
ié certainly places before 
us a megns of meeting a 
great want. The manner 
in which the support is 
here added is by the side 
portions of the seat-frame 
being continued or pro- 
truded backwards for two 
or three inches beyond the 
back of the chair, and 
bearing two supports or 
props which, as buttresses, 
strengthen the back. As 

structure, wo 
shall only further add 
that every form of matter 
has a limit to its power 
of resisting pressure, and 
that a body formed of a 
je oe a material and 
estined to sustain a cer- 
tain weight must have a 
thickness proportionate to 
the weight to be sustained 
and consistent with the 
nature of the material. 
This is a consideration 
which appears to be lost 
sight of more than any 
other, obvious as it is; 
















— that it will not 
reak off—in other words, 










































out what they know, for 
the backs break off or the 
legs snap across. : 
a sane bmn 
varying the construction 
of chairs, but, without 
entering into the detail 
of such matters, certain 
works in the exhibition 























y be mentioned as in- WY SX : . ; for, under the plea of 
resting in this respect. sctitaiaieaaal “ mt S SSS SSS SSS SSS i : lightness and elegance, 
A chair of simple and chairs of the most ridicu- 
construction, formed of oak FIGURES BEARING CANDELABRA, IN THE FRENCH COURT, BY MESSRS, MIROY BROTHERS, PARIS,—SEE PAGE 42°, lous character are put 
which remains unpolished, forth on which only a per- 


’ 
will be found at the east end of the central mass of articles of the ; medieval furniture, yet it admits of application to articles of a more | son of light weight can sit in safety, and even then the greatest care 
medisval court of the Ecclesiological Society, where the legs are | ordinary character, and it is deeply to be regretted that this | has to be used in order not to break them, and sitting becomes a 
crossed and the supports of the back are continuations of the one pair | mode of construction is not more generally adopted. This work | pain. It is nothing less than absurd to make furniture of this 
cf legs; but here an open or manifest construction is made a feature, | by Messrs. Cox and Son is not alone in its structural qualities, | character, for it is infinitely worse to sit in constant fear than it is 
as the crossrail of the back runs through the uprights and is | for Mr. Seddon shows chairs of a similar class. One which has | to view even clumsy articles. 
‘‘pinned.’’ This open manifestation of structure is peculiar to | certain qualities which are highly to be commended, and is But it is not necessary that a chair be clumsy and of heavy aspect 
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MOSAIC PAVEMENT BY MINTON,—SEE PAGE 426, 
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fragility being induced: No of sound judgment or correct 
taste will object to that which is necessary in the utility of 


the work, for utility must all other considerations, and a 


drawing-room filled with chairs in‘which utility has been sacrificed to 


folly of and the maker. : 
"i attention ving been Fran to structure (the structure being 
regulated by the purpose whi e work is intended to answer), the 
beauty of the object may be considered. Construction, then, is a 


prim onsideration, to which decoration is altogether secondary ; 
yet, while decoration is to construction, it is not to be dis- 
regarded or slighted, for it is that which is to render the object it 
invests something more than a mere work of utility, and to raise it to 
an object to he otunteed and loved. ; : : 

‘All correct ornament must arise out of a consideration of the object 
to be decorated, and must spring from or have its origin in structure. 
The addition of ornaments to a work, unless they are an enrichment 
of what is essential in order to its fulfilling the end of its creation, only 
tend to degrade it, for a mere ornament is a most contemptible thing. 

We have ad the adoption of manifest structure in preference 
to that which is concealed ; yet it is by no means necessary that there 
be an open revelation of construction in order that the work be 
beautiful. Indeed, the great majority of our readers will rather 
question the ge f of those articles which show the pegs and 
dovetails which hold their parts together. Works in the exhibition, 
to which we shall have to make ref immediately, will suffi- 
ciently testify that both forns of structure may aid in the production 
of beautiful works. , : 

Two medieval chairs by Mr. Thomas Seddon, which are situated 
at the south side of the central mass in the Ecclesiological Court, will 
fully establish the possibility of the combining beauty and utility 
ith manifest structure. ‘they stand side by side, and have similar 
armé, yet differ widely in some respects, and well illustrate two forms 
of medieval work. ‘To go into the structure of these works, which is 

similar in both cases, we notice that due attention has been paid 
to the securing special strength where such is required, and that in 
no one case is a proper construction sacrificed to appearance ; but to 
the constructéve character of the work by one member we 
ey are arm chairs) which springs immediately from 
thé summit of the font legs, and by an ogee sweep reaches the back, 
with which it joins in the most appropriate manner. The extreme 
flatness of the ogee renders the arm a tie to the back, and this is, 
constructurally considered, a most desirable feature, for it unites the 
fore legs and seat of the chair so securely with the back that 
it would be im D 
lends most valuable aid in giving security to the entire work. But 
the arms of the chair are to sustain pressure, which.renders it desir- 
that an addition be made to them, for as it is, if the arms be 
upon to sustain great weight,.the back might thereby be forced 
outwards and the hind legs brought in under the chair. These points 
ived due consideration from the designer of the work, and 
the has been fully met by the introduction of a spandril 
beneath the arm, which springs from the angle formed by tho seat and 
back of the chair and unites with the arm, into which it is inserted, 
to form a semicireular arch. Thus any amount of pressure which may 
be brought to bear upon the arms by fair use will meet with full 
resistance frcm the arch described. 

This will be a sufficient example of the structural character of the 
works, and will suffice to show that it is all that could be desired; but 
there chairs are more than mere utilitarian objects, for they are works 
of beauty and « . It would be impossible to convey a just idea of 
the manner in which these objects, which are so perfect in structural 
qualitics, are rendered beautiful ; but it may in safety be said that 
nothing is added, for this purpose which militates against the 
utility of the work or tends to conceal the constructive features ; 
the mere chamfering the edges goes far towards rendering 
the parts beautiful, and the carving in a low relief a star, or flower, 
or ornamental form upon the parts, in a manner wh in no way 
disguises their object, but simply enriches them, administers much to 
this end. In one chair painted panels are introduced which, to those 
who are unacquainted with medieval work, may appear quaint ; yet 
they are rich, and manifest much skill in their production. It may 
fairly be questioned whether it is judicious to place pictorial works in 
a position in which they are hidden when the object which they adorn 
is in use; but, allowing such to be legitimate, they are placed in a 
manner which can only be admired, for the panels are small and 
deeply sunk, so that tke projecting styles fully guard them from 
injury, and the large central panel against which the back must rest, 
is filled by a projecting gushion. A work in which the structure is 
openly revealed can be an object of beauty. 

Rather than take up an individual work in which the structure is 
hidden, with the view of illustrating the combination of beauty with 
this mode of construction, we shall adopt the more just plan of 
referring to parts of various works which have special merits, for it 
would be tcedicus to an extreme to enter into the whole merits 
and demerits of each particular work. To us it seems that the fore- 
legs of the carved and inlaid chairs by Gillow—of the chair -with 
the elliptical green leather pannel in the back, by Wilkinson—of 
that without arms, wrought of unpolished walnut, and covered with 
green rep, by Ogden—oi that by Poole and Macgillivray, with the 
monogram “J. E.”’ in the shield on the back—of the ebony chair by 
Ingledew—and of the ebonized furniture by Bornemann—are excellent, 
imaemuch as they seem thoroughly adapted for sustaining weight ; 
and their enrichment consists in the beautifying the block forth. The 
chair by Wilkinson, to which we have just referred, the three chairs 
by Ingledew, the chair by Johnson and Jeanes, that in pollard oak by 
Filmer and Son, the antique carved chairs by Holland and Son, the 
ebony chair by T. Knight, and the Elizabethan chair by Poole and 
Macgillivray, will illustrate a proper union of the back with the lower 
portion of the chair, and will furnish examples of forms of back which 
are, in some cases, exceedingly beautiful, and in all cases have their 
enrichments properly associated with structure, and in no way mili- 
tating against it. Besides these, which may be considered as appro- 
priate and beautiful examples of what may be regarded as the 
ordinary mode of union between the back and lower portion of the 
chair, there is another mode of uniting these parts illustrated by 
certain works in the exhibition, as by the ebonised chairs of 
Bornemann, where the chief supports of the back rise obliquely from 
the sides of the seat, and a céntral support springs from the centre 
of the back of the seat of the chair. This is a very excellent mode of 
securing a firm back, and may be said to be carried out more or less 
sucecertully in certain chairs by Filmer and Son, T. Fox, and others 















CANDELABRA BY MIROY BROTHERS. 
TuEsr works are not favoured with very conspicuous positions in the 
exhibition, where they occur in a compartment under the gallery at 
the north side of the French Court to which there is no access from 
the nave. They are bronzed casts of armour-clad lifesize figures, the 
one bearing a standard, the other a spear, and to the spear and the 
flagstaff the fifteen branches which bear the sockets for the lights are 
attached. Each‘branch from the central stem is inclined downwards, 
terminates in a light, and branches into two smaller arms, which are also 
terminated in lights. The whole work is rendered brilliant by 
pices lustrez, which are pendent from the parts of the work. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENT BY MINTON AND CO. 

Tre manufacture of ornamental tiles has rocently been revived 
amongst us, and is rapidly growing into an extensive business, for now 
we ‘have doorsteps enriched by these coloured plaques of various 
meterials, conservatories and halle aved with them, and even the 
fronts of shops and houses enriched by their agency, and this speaks 
of progress in art-knowledge and of advancement in good taste. Tiles 
are now made with the view of forming floors, pavements, and wall- 
coverings, and in the bathroom nothing can be more desirable than 
overlaying the vertical surfaces with these tiles, which are imper- 
vious to wet, andthe more especially is this desirable as the wall may 
not only thus be of a character peculiarly suited to its position, but 
also becavee it may thue be rendered beautiful also, 


ssible to disturb the position of either, and | 


The tiles which we engrave are adapted for a vertical surface, as 
will appear from a glance at them, as forms are introduced which have 
a right and way upwards, and this is never admissable in the 
case of a floor i The panels to the right and left are 
formed of glazed tiles, and the ornament is in low relief ; in colouring 
ine one ah ond puis oad worthy of commendation. The cen- 
panel is a mosaic, 

ti and of - and brings 

e8 mosaics, 

which Mesars. Minton and Co. are deservedly celebrated. 
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especial cy, 
ability displayed—tho this is somethi 
Slo ne fen ie vilenze it aifeeds of the existence 


of mental, let us moral, qualities, almost as rare am the 
novelists of our time roe i ale to first-rate pho hemmed We 
mean i i cage [ana ion to 


. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie 


racteristic of the work. The story is ingenious, constructed with 
deliberation, and consistent! oe out. characters are 
drawn—we might say stippled—wi ious precision. It is 
obviously the author’s intention that every and every scene 


& passage 
e number of 


premio tag em a = scrawl. Fas) pee 2 in LA es - 
more entirely exem: @ propensity to vapidity i 
which public voracity and professional exigences render the besetti 
sin of novelists; and the satisfaction of encountering self-respect an: 
artistic conscientiousness where we had looked for something very 
different would have sufficed to recommend even an inferior work. 
But the merits of “ F Behind Him,’’ are by no means merely 


of an esthetic character. ied by any standard, it would be pro- 
nounced an emphatically good novel. It is well written: witha spice 


of affectation here and there, the language is, in general, terse and 
masculine, the dialogue spirited, and the descriptive passa; truly 
pictorial. It is ably constructed, the story, of which it would be unfair 
to tell a word, keeps the reader’s attention on the stretch from 
beginning to end, and in the most difficult department of the 
novelist’s art—the clear conception and consistent development 
of character—Mr, Stewart has been by no means unfor- 
tunate. We cannot, indeed, congratulate him upon uniform 
success in this particular. Some of his personages, among 
whom we are concerned to enumerate the heroine, are decidedly 
insipid. Western appears to us a feeble copy of Tom Pinch; and 
though Roger Gridstone, the villain of the story, is most carefully 
_— he is hardly sufficiently differentiated from the common type of 
is tribe to justify the stress laid upon him and the important position 
to which he is assigned. But these failures are compensated by grea’ 
successes. Lydia Gridstone is, in our opinion, the gem of the book. 
The contrast between the simple guilelessness of this delightful 
old maid and her sister, by subjection to and belief in the 
evil genius of the story, is so felicitious and piquant as of 
itself to entitle Mr. Stewart to no inconsiderable rank as a 
humourist. Captain John Steele also appears to us to entirely justify 
the pains taken with him. He belongs to the class of character which 
Mr. Kingsley has rendered familiar in Tom Thurnall; but Mr. 
Stewart’s tone of mind is so different from the Rector of Eversley's 
that his hero’s portrait has at most the air of an agreeable 
reminiscence, not atall of a copy. In fact, we prefer the courtcous 
captain to the obstreperous surgeon. The influence of a position of 
trust and guardianship in evoking the best qualities of a fine 
but neglected mind is very charmingly brought oui, and few 
readers will accompany Captain Btoclo far without entertaining 
a sincere kindness for him. Wraven, the debased but not irreslaimable 
squire, is another character conceived with fine insight and most 
dexterously balanced on the perilous ledge between pity and contempt. 
In truth, Mr. Stewart has acquitted himself best mt we failure would 
have been most venial; and, though the main interost of his work 
| certainly consists in the story, the characters referred to, with others, 
afford ghnpess of power of a much higher nature than those vouch- 
safed to the mere narrator, and justify very encouraging auguries of 
his future success. To sum up, were “ Footsteps Behind Him” 
| a picture, we should say that its conception and composition 
| left little to be desired, that its execution was most admirable, 
| not merely for its own sake but for the filial love of nature 
of which it gave evidence, and that its chief want was the grace and 
| facility of touch which can rarely be possessed without practice. The 
| practice of his art is, we believe, all that Mr. Stewart requires for the 
| attainment of high excellence, provided always that it does not 
impair the fertility of his invention or dull the bright ideal he has 
evidently kept before him throughout his present work. In the 
| absence of either contingency, he is likely to leave ‘ footsteps behind 
| him’’ on the sands of time, 
| A work on The Cultivation of Cotton in India and other Countries, 
| by Joseph Gibbs, has just been issued by E. and F. N. Spon. Mr. 
Joseph Gibbs is a civil engineer of great eminence. The information 
on the cultivation of cotton is based on practical knowledge and actual 
| surveys preliminary to the extension of tropical culture of the coast 
| of British and Dutch Guiana, Cayenne, Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
Eeypt, Asia Minor, Ceylon, East Indies, and Australia. These are 
substantial titles to the confidence of the reader, Whilst the public 
| mind is bewildered by the variety of schemes to limit the duration of 
| the cotton famine, the conviction is daily growing stronger that help will 
| come only after the national energy has been put forth to the production 
| in new fields of the required product. Mr. Gibbs comes to the aid of 
the capitalist with minute details of the culture of cotton, obser- 
vations (supported by thirty years’ experience, and strengthened by 
a scientific and practical acquaintance) on irrigation, the burrage of 
rivers, the improvements of marshes and lands too remote for river 
irrigation, on the application of steam power to the same results, 
with details perspicuously\and tersely written. Viewing India as our 
future cotton kingdom, he argues that vast crops may be produced, 
averaging 400 or 500lb. of clean cotton per acre, evidenced by 
the fact that three times as much cotton is obtained per acre 
| in Egypt, where there is no rainfall at a short distance from 
| the coast, and where all is dependent on artificial appliances, 
| if land is systematically drained and irrigated, rivers controlled by 
embankments, the practice of deep ploughing adopted, and other im- 
| provements in tillage and planting. Mr. Laing has recently given us 
a glowing picture of Indian finances, and of the wonderful strides of 
the last few years, under improved government, retarded only by the 
| Opposition te improvement which had found its last home ‘‘in the 
recesses of Westminster.’’ But when he spoke of the production of 
, and informed his Manchester hearers that only from 601b. to 
lb. of cotton were produced per acre, he must have damped their 
Mr. Gibbs’s work supplies the information in which Mr. 
Laing was deficient. The average product is hardly so high as 
queted by Mr. Laing. Mr. Gibbs, sensible of that fact, details by 
what steps it may be increased tenfold. The Madras Irrigation Gom- 
pany have already entered upon the great field for providing the 
requisite artificial aid; and, if the oo of Sir C. Wood to its 
pe can be overcome, there will remain no obstacle to an un- 
imited extension of cotton-fields. The main operation urged in this 
work is, therefore, in competent hands. The extension of capital, the 
introduction of European planters, will depend on the revival of 
| Lord Canning’s minute for the disposal of waste lands. We cordially 
recommmend Mr. Gibbs’s work as an invaluable ally. to the dapitalist 
bent on ucing in India the great staple of gur northern indastey. 
It is foll of the most accurate and valuable information, and is 
decidedly the best contribation to our “ cotton-supply”’ literature 
which hes yet appeared. 
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SCIENTIFIC NEWS, 


THE ANALYSIS OF IRON, Cast [RON, AND STEEL in order to 
discover the presence of graphite, sulphur, and phosphorus (very injurious 
ingredients), is a difficult operation, liable to error and loss of material. The 
analytical difficulties do not consist in the treatment of these metalioids when 
once held in solution, but in bringing them to this condition. When a dis- 
solving acid is employed it entails loss of sulphur and phosphorus, trough the 
tendency of those substances to unite with hydrogen and form compound gases ; 
and when the metal to be analysed has to be reduced to fine powder by a long 
and fatiguing operation there is a danger of the introduction of foreign 
substances into the iron to be examined. In analysing some specimens o 
iron from some of the great French metallurgical establishments, M. Nickl> 
has discovered a method of obviating these inconveniences, by employing 
bromine as a vehicle, which ss an action. sufficiently powerful to 
dissolve the pieces of iron without causing any disengagement of gas. The 
bromine is diluted with a little distilled water ; the iron passes into the state 
of a bromide; the sulphur passes into the state of sulphuric acid, casily 
treated with chloride of barium ; and the phosphorus passes into the state 
of phesphoric acid. 


A PHYSICAL THEORY OF ODOURS AND SAvours has been put 
forth by M. Nicklts, who has sought to establish some general laws which 
preside over the generation and perception of these two properties of bodics. 
He attributes the formation of odours to three categories—1, The combination 
of two inodorous bodies ; 2, The action of an odorous body on an inodorous 
body, and reciprocally ; and, 3, The combination of two odorous bodies, which 
produce either an odour like one of the elements or an odour entirely new. As 
examples of the last he cites butyric and ether with the odour of ananas, the 
essence of apples, and the essence of Gaulteria. M. Nicklds finds that there are 
bodies endowed with a peculiar odour which persists and rules in a great 
number of combinations, in the same manner as the colour or taste of certain 
bodies is maintained in certain combinations.—T wo bodies perform an important 
part inthe theory of odours, Hydrogen develops the odour of the bodies with 
which it combines, and, at the same time, renders them more volatile. Oxygen, 
on the contrary, diminishes the volatility and olorability of the compounds. 
Yet oxygen is indispensable to the perception of odours. It seems always to 
intervene in that act, and perfumes make an impression on the oliactory 






nerves only in proportion as they are burnt by the air of the atmosphere.— 
Hydrogen and oxygen are inodorous in the pure state. Their compound, 
water, has an odour, which may be perceived when drawing into the 


nostrils. In general the odour and taste of other compoun om the 
electro-positive element, which may be a compound radical. a 
few exceptions to this remarkable law. As to savowrs in parti 
Nickles attributes them to catalytic action or the effects of contact. 


THE ACTION OF NITROGEN AND NITRIFICATION.—This inte- 
resting subject has been brought before the Academy of Sciences, Paris, by Mr. 









Sterry Hunt, the Canadian chemist, in a note read at a recent me He 
ettributes the simultaneous production of an acid of nitrogen and ozox rether 
by the electric spark or by the slow oxydation of phosphoras, to the power 


which oxygen possesses of burning ammonia, thns setting a 
of a small quantity of nitrate of regenerated ammonia 
the observations of M. Honzean, carrying ite oxy: 

vidify the nitrogen of the atom of ammonia. Thu sol shem fst 
ained, certain reactions attributed to ozone are due to a small quantit 
s acid, which is formed when the active oxy 











t hict ; ren is formed, while the 
active oxygen is in contact with the moist atmospheric On the 
other hand, the hydrogen set at liberty by certain reagents w i have the 





effect of destroying the nitrous acid of the nitrate of regenerated ammonia, 
thus setting at liberty the ammonia of the salt, and forming a second atom of 
ammonia, in consequence of the reduction of the acid. Mr. 













the beautiful experiments of Professor Schiubein 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON News for June 7, 1862, page 593) co theory 
in a remarkable mafiner, but expresses his dissent from his opinion that these 
results are due to evaporation, and that the. presence of water and a tempe- 


rature a little elevated should be necessary to the reaction. He adds that 
Professor Scheffer, of Washington, twelve years ago,in a mer 
means of recognising the presence of «mall quantities of the acids of nitr: 
affirmed that rain-water, free from all traces of a nitrate, acqu 
reaction of it after having been exposed to the air for some hour 
heats of summer. 





THE PRODUCTION OF GUM IN THE AMYGDALE® (the cherry, 
plum, apricot, and peach) has been made the subject of profoand ins gation 
by M. Trécul. In a paper printed in the Comptes Rendus in 1869 ated 


that it was an error to suppose that the gum of t! 
the cells of the bark ; but that it was produced in tly 
what was taken for gummy canals in the bar\ is on! 
peculiar appearance. In a recent communic t 








of Paris he sets forih the obse ms which lead him t 

views :—-“‘ There are, then, in wood « unygila 

producing the gum (passing over the o 

five well-characterised substances: 1, th 

the metamophoses ; 2, the cérdsone, an au* " wn 

vessels, which does not swell in water liké enum, and wh 

iodine or sulphuric acid ; 3, the substance which becom 

by these reagents ; 4, the cellulose, which becomes blue by t vagents ; and, 


5, starch (amidon), which becomes blue by the contact of iodine on y, and 
which is inclosed in many of the elongated cellales of the wood and in the 
medullary rays.” 

THE SPECIES OF CROCODILES are difficult to distinguish, 
from the changes which take place in the form of the head during growth, 
When the animal is just hatched the face is very short: it elongates with its 
growth, at first very gradually, and at length assumes the typical form of the 
species when the animal has reached about one-fourth or one-third of its 
natural size, The head continues to increase in firmness and strength, and 
when the crocodile has nearly reached the adult size, the bones of the lead become 
thickened, the face becomes broader and higher, and the general form of the 
head is considerably altered. Thus the half-grown specimens give the most 
characteristic form of the species. These remarks are made by De. J. B. Gray, 
ot the British Museum, in a synopsis of the species of crocodiles given in the 
Annals of Natural History, which will, no doubt, be duly appreciated by 
students in this department of zoology. pe 


REDUCTION OF CHROMIUM AND MANGANESE.—In the course 
of some experiments with amalgam of sodium the idea occurred to Mr. OC. W. 
Vincent that it might be employed to advantage as a ready means of reducing 
some of those metals which are not readily obtained by ordinary metallurgical 
processes, By adding to a solution of the chloride of chromium an amalgam 
of sodium he found that, although there is a considerable waste of sodium, 
nevertheless an amalgam remains of chromium, which, on distillation in a 
tube retort filled with naphtha vapour, yields this metal in a finely-divided 
state. Mr. W. B. Giles, a very young chemist, has shown, in a note in the 
Philosophical Magazine, that when an amalgam of sodium is placed in a satu- 
rated solution of pure protochloride of manganese a rapid action takes place, 
hydrogen is evolved, and finally an amalgam of manganese remains, -For the 
details of the experiment which led Mr. Giles to infer that the powder which 
he obtains is metallic manganese we must refer to his note, He states that 
the same results appear to take place with cobalt, 


PRESERVATIVE ACTION OF SULPHATE OF COPPER ON 
Woop.—The experiments of M. Konig have demonstrated that the sulphate of 





copper deprives wood of the nitrogenous matter which acts as a ferment, 
this matter being found in the solution of the copper. Atthe same timd a com- 
bination of resin and copper is formed, which closes up the pores of the wood 
and preserves-it from the action of the air. The wool, however, ‘is still 
susceptible of decomposition, in consequence of the variations of temprratare 
and humidity. M. Weltz, while occupied with the solution of the estious, 
has arrived at the following conclusions :—He has remarked tha 


gradually blackens as the layers of metallic copper are proda 
sulphate of copper is fixed in the wood: this salt decomposes itself 
copper and sulphuric acid, The latter chars the wood, and it is through this 











layer of charcoal, the preserving agency of which has been eo often remarked, 
that the wood is enabled to resist the action of humidity. M. Weltc’s ideas are 
confirmed by the following fact :—In the south of Spain there exists an ancient, 
copper-miye (Mina de Riotonto) which dates from the first years of the 
Christian era, The woodwork which sustains the galleries is «till in a perfect 
state of preservation. It is charred, a circumstance 1 is exphained by 
the quantity of crystallised sulphate of copper and of metallic copper in 
regulus which covers it. The wood has remained ex; 1 nearly. eighteen 
centuries to the action of the atmosphere and its humidity, haying t i charred 
by the sulphate of copper while depositing metaltic pper rface,~— 
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THE DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Ir is one of the standing against the American Democracy 
that the good work éfthe abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies called forth from them- no responsive congratulatory echo. It 


* iw ox ambition as journalists that, so farias it depends on us to pre- 


vent it, a similar reproach may not lie against the English people. 
This is our apology for recurring once mbre to the momentous step 


 Jately taken by the Cabinet of Washington. , 
This 


ion is fortunate in liying in an age one of whose chief 
characteristics is the emancipation of enalaved races and the liberation 
of ‘oppressed nationalities. Middle-aged men can remembér the 
occasion of the abolition of slavery in the dependencies and colonies 
of thé British empire. The Revolution of 1848 extracted from the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic a similar measure. 
The emancipation of the Jews is always in progress in various 
quarters of the civilised world. In the Austrian empire, Poland, 
and Roumania’ the peasants have of late years been freed from 
the vestiges of medimyal servitude, the Christian Rayahs of 


_ the Turkish empire. have obtained concessions of which neither 


the conquering nor the conquered race dreamed a generation ago, 
while the crowning triumph of all is the manumission and 
endowment of 20,000,000 of Russian serfs, Even war itself, 
normally an instr ment for the subjection of humanity, sometimes 
puts on in this ge an exceptionally liberating character. Italy 
has but just been the theatre of two phenomenal wars which shed 
ustre on the names of Napoleon III. and Giuseppe Garibaldi. And 
now the 22nd of September, 1862, has inaugurated a policy which 
enables us to add another to this select class of wars. - 
— we y mane mate these emg fay > parma 
en: e Northern cause, we have alwa: en 0 
tha Aeasen war as being, on the ‘part of the Sen, 4 war 
or empire. We regarded the words of Garibaldi contained in 


‘his ‘Address to the English Nation’? — words which spoke of 


ling for the abolition of slavery ’’— 


the United States as “ 
Six days 


as at least [premature if not altogether fallacious. 
before the ing of those words Abraham Lincoln had announced 
a policy whic h imparts to them a retroactive justification. The war 
is still, on the part of the North, primarily a war of empire; but it is 
henceforth, though secondarily, a war of, emancipation also. The 
President, whose name will go down to history in connection with 
this memorable event, is too truthful and unaffected a man to 
endeavour to put a false gloss upon it. ‘‘I.... declare that 
hereafter, as rn, OP wag will be prosecuted for the object 
of practically restori e Consti 
Btates and the people thereof in which States that relation is or may 
be ied or disturbed.’’ It is therefore, we = primarily a 
war'for empire, in which the question of boundary plays no part and 
the question of emancipation but a subordinate one. - 

‘e are not anmindful of the consideration that the wholesale and 
sweeping concession of freedom to all slaves in the ‘‘rebel’’ States, 
whether belonging to loyal or rebel masters, onky comes into effect on 
the first day of 1863; but the ninth section of the Confiscation Act, 
quoted by the President as henceforward to be rigorously enforced, is 
tantamount to a proclamation of general ‘emancipation, inasmuch as 
in the ‘‘rebel’’ States no **loyal’’ slaveowners, to whom the Contfis- 
cation Act is inapplicable, have yet been discovered. Wherever the 
Union flag shall penctrate it will, from this time forth, bring liberty 
to the enslaved. 3 

There is but one Taipastiee to be. made to this statement. It is 
that if the ‘rebels’? {deign to accept Mr. Lincoln's proffered bribe— 
the bribe of condonation—and will dutifully proceed this autuma to 
elect members of Congress, to appear at Washington on any day 
before “the Ist of January next, then the presence of sush 
representatives ‘‘ shall, in the absence of strong countervail- 
ing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State 
and the people thereof are not then in rebellion against the 


United States.”’ Thore is, perhaps, another contingency to be 
dreaded. A _ too oe career of success on the part of the 
Northern armies might induce Congress at ifs -moxt Session ‘te 


repeal the Confederate Act and annul or declare unconStitational the 
remaining portions of the President’s proclamation. The possibility 
of such a tergiversation may justify the friends of the slave in hoping 
that the Confederates may continue to possess their capital until the 
let of January, when the Rubicon which separates the Union “as; it 
was”? from the Union “‘as it ought to be’’ will be crossed without 
possibility of return. The Abolitionists of Te and Amorica 
cannot afford to forget that the Federals’ difficulty has hitherto been 
their opportunity, and that the leaven of their ideas has mingled with 
the public mind according as the Federal armies haveretreated before the 
hosts of Beauregard, Lee, and Jackson. Had either M‘Clellan’s sammor 
eampaign or Pope’s subsequent strategy succeeded, who is simpleton 
enough to believe that the proclamation of Sept. 22 would now have seen 
the light ? Even now, in spite of the humiliating reverses of the North, 


in spite of the resentments caused by the uncontradicted tales of bar- | 


barities inflicted on the Northern dead and wounded (of Northera 
skulls used as soap-dishes, of finger-bones used as toothpicks, and so 
forth), so strong is the sentiment of Negrophobia in the North, so 
“bitter the thought that out of this war there may accrue to the 
sovereign citizens on either side nought but loss, while the slaves will 
reap the gains—that all the world turns to see how the pro- 
clamation is received at the North. And how is it received? By no 
burst of enthusiasm, but with an ominous and suller silence, which 
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ened paaten Ne See Cae | organisation and discipline necessary to the cultivation of cotton on a 


consequences of its own 


and cunning which are apt to be the i 
‘a who hve tosned statesmen. " 


or a tenth of the whole number. * It 
pass acts similar to that 








| this 





_conceals a more positive sentiment of aversion. Not only the Demo- | 


cratic journals, biit the Conservative Republican ones also regard the 
measure as a nauseous pill, which they gild and sweeten by the 
assurance, which théy do not themselves credit, that the proclamation 
itself will remain a dead letter. ‘ Never were there more unwilling 
liberators than’ thé Northern people, politicians, and army, There 
was an'¢/dn about the manner in which this undemocratic British 
nation set about the work of slave emancipation, in which the 
Autocrat of all the Russias set himself to a similar duty, and in 
which the Emperor of the French ss the liberation of Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, which, at least, did credit to our 
human nature, but for whose slightest trace we 

leok “in Vain into President Lincoln's manifesto, ocounter- 
wane though it be by’ that deft ‘master of rhotoric, William 
enry Seward.’ In this feature of the proclamation, in its total 
absence -of false” prétences, and what in his mouth would 
savour of hypocritical cant, we may again admire the President's 
Native candour.~ The emancipation of tho slaves is denounced asa 
fpenalty against the contumacious owners, who are informed in the 
eame breath that they may avoid the penalty by an act of homage to 
the powers that be at Washington. e idea of bringing liberation 
to iin op race is as unwelcome to the American democracy as it 
is welcomé to us “ sef'vile and pauperisod’’ Europeans. There is some 
a that 6n’ this occasion their jaundiced prejudices infest 
our lish judgment. * Else why do we already hear from influential 
wy that appeal to the commonplace cla: — of dlaveowners and 
éir ftiends,; the horrors of ‘St. Domingo ? ‘Ke if it was not rather 
to be feared iext the Federals will do too little than too much; as if 
it were not time enough to speak of 8. Domingo when its missacres 
fre re-enacted’; and as if, even in this extreme case, the sjaveownor 
and his family are to count for everything and the slave and his 
(we willnot shy the negro slave, for the American chattel is 
oftentimes*as thuth; and even more European in his lincage than 
African) for nothing. ~There is another slayeowners and ‘“ sham- 
demotratic’” calummy afloat among us—namoly, that the Am2rican 
élavee db not desire freedom. As if’ such a sentiment did not ran 
eourter to human nature itself, and were not belied by the whole 
hietory‘of American slavery from tho éstablishment of the ‘* Under- 
ground Railway’’ into Canada until: the reoent highly-gcatifying 
experiment at Hilton Head, the very foous of South Uarolinian chat- 
telism, and the still.more recent report of General Pholps upon the 
temper of the slaves'in Louisiana! When the autumn rains, swolling 
the currents of every Southern river, shall enable the unconquored 
n-boats of the Nerth to penetrate on all sides into the heart of the 
South, not a3 heretofore to repel, but to “ reeognise and maintain the 
of 


freedom ’’ of the jugitives; we shall eso that the opportanity 


hrowiog off the ever odious yoke of oliattel slavery will bo joyfally 


to 
district of Columbia, ensuring 
compensation for the loss with which he is 
; it will be the no less obvious 
te in 
t , eir part 
in the work of a social revolution, which, in their cases at leant, one 
ya 


train of blessings 

We have given that precedence which is its due to the moral and 
humanitarian view of ates. It is a secondary, but still an 
important, consideration, whether the freed man will become a cotton- 
gr . It was found in Jamaica that the free blacks took more 

dly to any other sort of labour than that which related to the 
growth and manufacture of , because the latter reminded them 
of their ancifht servitude. a the more recent experiments con- 
ducted under the eye of General Hunter at Hilton Head, a similar 
repugnance to the picking and ginning of cotton was found to exist 
among the ‘‘ contrabands’’ of South Carolina, and for similar reasons. 
Left to their own “— they betook themselves exclusively to the 
production of food. But it was also found that that repugnance was 
not invincible. Kind treatment prevailed on them to submit to the 
large scale. This experment was ing so sacisfactorily that 
the Cabinet of Weshington took the pe and reca’ the General 
who patronised it. The miserable truckling policy, founded on the 
—< restoring the old slavery-protecting Union, has at length been 
definitively abandoned, and henceforth every Federal commander 
must take as his exemplar, not Butler and Stone, but Fremont, 
Hunter, and Phelps. 

In cennection with this act of tle 22nd of September it would be 
unjust to-emit mention of two names. Those names are William 
Lloyd Garrison and John Brown. The moral-force agitation of the 
former, now in the thirty-second ‘year of its existence, is about to 
triumph. It is his ‘‘ unadorned eloquence,’”’ not the ornate generalisa- 
tions of William Henry Seward, which posterity will associate with 
roclamation. The same document adds new significance to the 
raid of the martyr-fanatic of Harper’s Ferry. In the Indian summer 
of 1859 the genius of Emancipation was incarnated in the persons of 
John Brown and his motley score of followers; in the autumn of 
1862 her instrument is the President of the United States, wielding 
the military and financial resources of one of the richest and most 
powerful nations of the earth. 

The new policy should be welcomed even by those among us whose 
sympathies on this occasion are with the slaveowner, for all parties 
in England concur in the desire for the restoration of peace. Tho 
policy of emancipation brings matters to a crisis. If the North can 
eyer subdue and occupy the South she will be able to do sonow. It, 
on the other hand, the resources and high spirit of the Southerners 
are more than a match on their own territory for the Federal armies, 
then the conviction of this fact will begin to dawn upon the North 
from this day forth. Hitherto defeats, and disappointments more 
numerous than defeats, have not shaken one jot of Northern resolu- 
tion or impaired their faith in their ultimate success. The secret of 
this equanimity has been the knowledge that they held in reserve one 
of the most effective weapons of war, which hitherto they had allowed 
the enemy to wield against themselves. So long as this was the case 
a military reverse was without moral or political significance to them. 
Under the former conditions there was nothing to prevent the war 
from dragging on for ten years. Expensive as all wars aré, a ‘‘ Con- 
servative’’ war is the most wasteful and profitless of any. Hence- 
forth the war becomes a revolutionary one. Revolutionary wars, 
while they are impregnated with the bitterness partake also 
of the shortness and decisiveness of civil revolutions. Burying 
its guilty hopes of compromise, the North summons up its whole 
energies for a supreme effort. The Confederates, with a heroism 
which we do not seek to di . have held at bay the more populous 
and richer North so long as they have been able to rely upon the 
uninterrupted labours of their human chattels. Will they be able to 
do so when this prop is knocked from under them? We know not’; 
the future of the Daion is Obscure, but one event is clear, The 
delicate and poisonous plant of <American slavery, if it be not torn up 
root and branch, will emerge the storm which now threatens its 
existence shorn of its once luxuriant foliage and of most of the 

ualities which gave it so baneful an ascendancy on the Western 

ontinent, and therefore on the whole civilised world. Should this 
be 80, civilisation will receive a solid permanent gain in compensation 
for some severe temporary losses occasioned by the war of the second 
American Revolution. 


The law for the abolition of slavery in the Dutch West Indies 
passed the States Gencral of Holland by a majority of 45to 7. The following 
are the regulations adopted respecting the slave abolition at Surinam :—lIst. 
The abolition of slavery on the Ist of July, 1863, 2nd. The owners to receive 
a compensation of 300 guilders (120 dollars) for each slave. 3rd, The 
vision of the State not to continue for more than ten years at"the outside. 
4th. The Government encourages immigration, and offers for that purpose, for 
a period of five years, premiums not to exceed a million of guilder$ (400,090 
dols.). 5th, Fixed labour to be obligatory on all the emancipated. 

Earl Russell has received a flattering testimonial from Italy. 
A mumber of patriotic citizens of Milan have presented to his Loniship, in 
acknowledgment of his services to Italy, a Carrara marble statue, the work of 





Carlo Romano, “ symbolically representing the unity of [taly hy an elegant 
young female figure seated on arock, wearing on her right arm a bracelet, on 
which is engraven the motto, ‘ Italia una,’ and having her eyes fivel upon a 
diadem held fast in her two hands, on which is exhibited in relief various 


armorial ensigns appropriate to the different States of Italy.” Lord Russell, 
in acknowledging this tribute of thanks for his stanch support of the cause of 


Italy, points out how much the Italians owe to the “ powerful armies of the 
Emperor of the French,” and remarks that he and his colleagues can only 
claim the merit “ of having expressed openly, constantly, and successfully the 

| Opinion that Italy should not be interfered with in the great task which, to 
the immortal glory of her sons, she undertook.” 





MESSRS. CAILE AND CO’S SUGAR-REFINING 
APPARATUS, AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Amonost the utilitarian constructions of a mochanical character 
immediately connected with commerce and agriculture, those belong- 
ing to the sugar-manufacturing system hold an important position. 
The numerous machines for expressing juice from the cane, or for 
concentrating and crystallising saccharine matter, or ultimately 
refining and converting moist into dry sugar, hold a aes place 
at the present exhibition. As sugar is so extensively consumed 
wherever civilisation has taken root, and as nearly all classes resort 
to ite use daily, it may be interesting to note something of tho pro- 
pressive improvements*which have in recent years taken place in the 
manufacture of this article. There was a time when England had no 
foreign possessions capable of raising the sugar-cane. Tho Dutch, by 
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juice and compressing the cane by rollers at the place of growth was 
© thine conly days very rude, slow, and imperfect ; besi much of 
the saccharine matter was left in the cane. The juice was then, as it 
is now on some old plantations, boiled by about nine successive 


gradations of iron set in a line and ing in capacity as 
they recede from the first, and as the liquor wastes a 
The system of boiling the juice in open pans with fire th, 


either for the first production of brown sugar at the plantations or 
for its ultimate refinement for white or loafsugar, was very imperfect. 
Many trials were made, about thirty or forty years since, to eorrect 
this disadvantage—first, by using steam. at great pressure con- 
i pipes coomeine the pan; and next by the use of 
owing throug’ = in the pan, by whick 
700 degrees 0: t were obtained, Neither af 
these systems having succeeded, the attention of Mr. 
was directed to the subject, and he adopted the well-known pri 
of liquids boiling with less heat in vacuo than in the open air, 
became rich by his valuabie invention for boiling sugar in vacuo, The 
application of this Je nc ape at once extended to ail processes for sugar- 
ing, and has taken root in most countries, except India, for the 
first concentration of the juice of the sugar-cane. France at the time, 
her access cut off from foreign territories, West and East Indian 
possessions, directed attention to the extraction of sugar from beet- 
root; the cultivation of this vegetable, and the extraction of sugar 
therefrom, has attained in France, Holland, and Belgium, bu‘ chiefly 
in France, a state of perfection which we.-in England can scarcely 
realise. The vacuum pan and general i required to complete 
a system of sugar production and refjning have received at.the hands 


of the French engineers and manufactures almost, it may bo said, a 
— developmtnt, Amongst the mechanical constructions at the 
ternational ibition, which indicates most clearly the state of 


progress made in this industrial branch of commerce, are the sugar 
refining apparatus of Messrs, Caile and Company, of Paris. These 
gentlemen have manufacturing establishments on the 

scale in Paris, Valenciennes, Douay, Brussels, and Amsterdam ; 
besides agencies and depots in Russia, Havannah, and many 
other places. They employ about 5000 workmen. This company 
have m noted in tropical regions for the goodness of } 
workmanship and the advanced state of its scientific perfection, 
besides being the introducers in their own and other countries of 
useful inventions made, or which they have encouraged others to 
make, in various branches of industry. The system of vacuum 
apparatus, together with all the requisite mechanical appliances for 
actually forwarding the progressive steps by which sugar is now 
either produced from juice or subsequently refined from raw sugar 
may seen in the western annexe. In the Belgian and French 
departments respectively an inspection of the graduated operations by 
which juice or syrup ultimately becomes a refined crystal of sugar 
will be found instructive, but a detailed knowledge can only be 
accurately acquired by inspecting the systems of mechanism exhibited 
at the place, 


THE WESTERN ANNEXE,—DEPARTMENT OF 
MACHINERY IN MOTION, 


§rXcE the commencement of the shilling days no part of the Inter- 
national Exhibition has been better attended than the weste-n annexe. 
It is on those days so crowded that it is difficult to move about in it. 
The shilling visitors are all more or less connected with it or the 
articles manufactured by its means. They examine minutely the 
intricacy of the parts, and note the smallest difference between two 
or more machines intended to effect a similar object. They are never 
weary of handling levers, pins, and screws, and showing and explain- 
ing to their wives and children, and those who accompany them, the 
uses of the different parts. As to the workmanship, they are all 
judges on that point, and delight in its excellence, while quick to 
detect and condemn anything that strikes them as indicative of un- 
skilfulness. The working classes are thoroughly at home in thie 
department; they feel that they have had a hand in producinz it and 
that they get their bread by or through it. They donot merely 
promenade up and down their favourite department ; they penetrate 
into every corner and fill up every spare space, for they must see’the 
end, side, and back of everything. ey like to mount up to all high 
places, they crowd upon the great marine engine and diye down into 
fey under the locomotives that they may investigate their most 

idden, but, as they well know, most important, details. Wien they 
rest they prefer to sit on huge bars or blocks of iron, especially those 
curious metal sleepers and railway contrivances, and, when the time 
comes for discussing the contents of large parcels of sandwiches 
wrapped up in penny newspapers, and emptying odd-shaped glase 
bottles, no place in their eyes seems so snug and fit for the purpose 
as a corner between or behind a group of great engines. 

It_is worth while, occasionally, to listen to the conversation car- 
ried’ on by a group of working men standing round some claborate 
machine: not only will the listener hear very sensible remarks upon 
the subject of machinery generally, but he will find the hard- ed 
working m&n has a good general knowledge of the theory of what he 
talks about, and displays in many cases an amount nf intelligence 
in his remarks that it is not customary to give him credit for. Thig 
is especially the case in regard to steam machinery, 

The point of view chosen by our Artist, the large Illustration which 
we give in this week’s Number, is from the top of Maudslay’s marine 
engines, looking directly north or down the annexe, showing the 
immense mass of machinery ranged throughout the three divisions of 
the department. This is a favourite situation with the visitors, and 
it seldom happens that a group = not be found enjoying the extra-. 
ordinary acle before them. edo not think there is any point 
in the whole exhibition the view from which can compare with this 
in real interest ; the array of engines and machines is not only won- 


| derful and beautiful in itself, but every machine exhibited has claime 


| upon our attention as playing some 


‘ as ae in our daily wants either as 
luxuries or necessities. By the aid of some of these machines we 
traverse the oceans of the world and penetrate to the remotest corners 


| of the earth; with others we travel over land with lightning speed 


| 
| 


and the maximum of comfort; somé contribute to the furniture of 
our houses, others produce the cloths we wear, and many perfect and 
cheapen the preparation of our daily food. Every class of persons 
finds something to interest them heré: articles they have scen and 
handled, used in their home&, worn upon their persons, or sold over 
counters may be seen here if all the different states of their manufac- 
ture, from sewing-needles to shaped and polished diamonds. Many 
articles are perfectly manufactured fromthe raw material to the 
state required by the consumer}; in one locality half-a-dozen diferent 
descriptions of carpets may be found in the course of production; in 
another table cloths and covers; in others broadcloth, “calico, hosiery, 
velvet, silks, ribbons, &c., are being wove. Some machines produce 
piles of blocks of ice, others make paper bags. Wood is sawn into 
the most complicated shapes; iron is hammiered, punched, eut, 
planed, and shaped as though it were soft lead; bricks tumble out of 
clay receptacles; pans, jars, and bottles grow ‘up on the potter's 
wheel as by magic; a stream of type igsues from one machine, while 
another distributes it, and a third does the busine’s of the compositor 
and sets it up. There are machiries that make papér at'tho rate of a 
hundred feet a minute ; others print on it; and one machine atta ally 
folds it, sews it, glues it, birids it, and makes a book of it: 

The foreground of our Mustration is ontirély takeh up with the 
large engines, of 600-horse power, constructed by Meeer’, Penn and Oo., 
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of Greenwich, for the Spanish Government; In the turbine the of the column of 
they are upon the trunk principle, a fa- welll oeling.eh (he wenen of. Oo tonine 
vyourite plan with the Messrs. Peun. The causes it to revolve with a force equal to 
trunks are iron tubes, open at both ends, the t of the head; in the centrifugal- 
passing through the centre of the steam pump horizontal wheel is made to re- 
cylinders, and as much longer than the volve, and in doing so the water is thrown 
cylinder as will allow of their being drawn off by centrifugal and, being unable to 
in and out at each stroke of the piston; in egret Safeeliny is Sesend by the stand- 
the centre of the trunk is fixed one end of Pg. a heish i to the velocity 
the : d, the other end being wheel. The centrifugal-pump is an old 
fastened directly in the crank-shaft; the contrivance, but was brought pi tly 
piston, which is of course a ring round the into notice during the Exhibition of 1851, b 
centre of the trunk, in up and down Mr. Appold, who exhibited one there which 
the cylinder acts directly w the shaft by was @ very attractive feature. It was, how- 
means of the connecting-rod, which has space ever, & very small affair compared to that 
to work within the trunk, thus getting rid which he now exhibits in function with 
of a number of heavy parts, as side levers, Messrs. Easton and Amos. Tn this latter the 
&e., or the use of more than one piston-rod, steam machinery is of forty horses . 
or oscillating the cylinders. eee and, the lift being low, a downright Niagara 
old one, and not economical for engines, is a mass of water a foot thick and 
the great drawback being that the fi feet falling over the of an 
surface of the trunk is continually iron tank into another placed feet be- 
to the cooling action of the atmo- low. The machinery works easily and gently, 

sphere: the heat of the steam in the cylinder and the whole affair is effective, both 
i ommoqunniyredned over tine the eae at 
returns into it, as as a ’s centri -pump is somewhat 
similar, but has their form and 


a column of cool air always exists through the 
centre of the cylinder. ‘ 

On the left of these engines are portions of 
some machinery Messrs. Penn are now con- 
structing of 1250-horse power; the massive 
piece shown in our Illustration is the steam 
cylinder of 112m. diameter, adapted for a 
4lin. trunk, with a 4ft. stroke; the weight 
of it is about 18 tons. The engines ially 
seen on the right are those exhibited by 
Messrs. Humphreys. : 

In the centre of our Engraving, beyond the 
marine engines, is a perfect forest of ma- 
chines, all intended to be used iu manufac- 
turing machinery, of whatever kind; they 
are called machine tools; they consist of 
machines for planing iron, and are used in 
producing those smooth, bright surfaces now 
seen over most engineers’ work, for cutting 
metal into pieces, punching holes in it, cut- 


ting slots in it, boring out hollows, turning 


up circular pieces, and effecting a hundred 
other operations. Mr. Whitworth, always 
eminent in this department of mechanics, of 
course comes out prominently here. The 
machines most distinctly shown in our 
Engraving are from his work-shops. 

Beyond these tools, proceeding up the 

centre division of the annexe, are ma- 
chines for sawing, planing, tennoning, 
tongueing, ploughing, and otherwise 
converting wood into forms ready for 
the joiner. In the centre is Cox's 
wood-carving machinery, which carves 
patterns of any kind on panels or cuts 
to any indicated design upon them. 
There is a handsaw—that is, an endless 
ribbon of steel with a toothed edge— 
that will cut a block of wood into any 
shape required, however complicated 
the convolutions of the pattern may 
be. The ingenious machinery for dis- 
tributing and setting up type is near 
this place. Passing further down the 
centre division of the annexe, we come 
upon a very large collection of ma- 
chinery exhibited by the principal 
makers of the machinery used in manu- 
facturing textile fabrics. Conspicuous 
amongst them are the woollen and 
cotton machines of Messrs. Platt 
Brothers, of Oldham, and Dobson and 
Barlow, of Bolton. All these machines 
are exhibited at work, and the visitor 
may watch the progress of a piece of 
cotton through all its stages, from the 
raw unginned state until it becomes 
beautiful yarn or even cloth. The 
seeds and dirt are extracted, the fibres 
separated and opened, combed to all lay 
in one direction, doubled, drawn, spun, 
and woven or formed into balls or 
placed on reels for sewing. “Wool in the 
same way passes through all its various 
stages, from the rough and tangled 
piece until it becomes the finest yarn, 
and with this peculiarity, that the 
material follows on from one machine 
to another without break, the manu- 
facture being continuous, the wool at 
one end being a mass of rough tangled 
material and at the other a delicate 
thread. 
Ra na the cotton and woollen - 
chinery we come upon a group o' 
engines of colossal character, naling 
on the most gigantic scale, 140 tons of 
iron being consumed in a single ma- 
chine. These are for crushing the 
sugar-cane and extracting from it the 
sweet juice. These are all exhibited in 
motion, each mill having attached to 
it its own steam-engine. Towering up 
at the back of these mills, and dazzling 
from the brightness of their brass and 
copper tubes, pipes, and fittings, is the 
group of vacuum-pans exhibited by 
Messrs. Forester. These are for the 
purpose of one the juice of the 
sugar-canes, after it has been extracted 
by the ponderous mills, into molasses 
and crystallised sugar. 

Passing beyond this elaborate array 
of machines and apparatus used for the 
preparation of sugar, we come upon a 
class of machinery that, so far as effect 
goes, distances all others in competition 
with them for public attention—we 
allude so the centrifugal pumping ma- 
chinery of Messrs. Easton, Amos, and 
Co., and the Messrs. Gwynne. These 
exhibitors employ, for the purpose of 
lifting water, a peculiar machine called 
a centrifugal-pump. It consists of a 
horizontal water-wheel, in many re- 
spects similar to a turbine—that is, it is 
a horizontal chambered wheel, which is 
placed in a case which has an inlet and 
outlet. The centrifugal-pump differs 
from the turbine in this way—that in the 
former the inlet for the water is from the 
lower level, and the outlet to the higher 








HONITON LACE FLOUNCE BY DEBENHAM, SON, AND FREEBODY, OF WIGMORE-STREET, 
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LACE BY DEBENHAM AND CO., 
OF WIGMORE-STREET. 
A perp Honiton flounce of the finest quality 
is exhibited by Messrs. Debenham, Son, and 
Freebody, of Wigmore-street. The design 
consists of applique bouquets of English 
flowers, alternately varied on a richly- 
sprigued ground. flowers in the small 


h 
fuchsia, bluebell; and of lily, hawthorn- 





wheat, cornflower, jessamine, lorget- 


convolvul —_ apple-blos- 
som, and wheat. © border is in gui- 
oy and or of ferns and ivy. 
he guipure border to the applique 
centre is novel, and a great improve- 
ment on the massive guipure which 
has hitherto prevailed in the Honiton 
manufacture. The style of pattern 
a aa — de- 
an ity is equal to the 

best i quohastion. 








HONITON LACE FLOUNCE, 
BY G, F. URLING. 


In the accompanying Engraving, atten- 
tion is drawn to a specimen of Honiton 
lace, which we have already had occa- 
sion to notice in our general survey of 
this department of the International 
Exhibition, as one of the most exquisite 
examples of the fabric there put forth. 
Without making any invidious com- 
parisons between the article in question 
and two or three others which alone can 
be said to compete with it in beauty, 
we may again express our opinion that 
for delicacy and perfection of workman- 
ship, for richness of style and variety 
of stitch, it has not been surpassed in 
this country. On the excellence of the 
design, e, we understand bya young 
lady of eighteen years of age, it is un- 
necessary to enlarge, as tangible evi- 
dence on this point is afforded by the 
Engraving ; it isremarkable how much 
scope has been afforded for ingenuity 
in the technical details of construction, 
and how fully such advantages have 
been turned to account. The pattern 
comprises two principal elements; the 
fern, so well adapted by the flexibility 


claiming for its perfect tation 
under many aspects the choicest skill 
of the manufacturer. These floral forms 


large 

istinguished by the close- 
ness of its groundwork, and forming 
the chief feature of the design. Beyond 
~~ circle me be noticed the samo 
oliage arran in bouquets, united 
by a ribbon, and associated with a 


position. is here 
substituted with ex t effect, as 
the ial point of attraction, and 
embodies in different sections of the 
pattern the peculiar attributes by 
which various classes of pillow-lace 
are severally distinguished. The 
width of this flounce is forty-two 
inches; its length five yards and a 
half, the price being two hundred 
guineas. t seems not a little sur- 
prising that this admirable piece of 
work should have been over in 
the extensive distribution of medals, 
as many of inferior importance have 
been so distinguished; indeed, we 
should have imagined that however 
high had been the standard of merit, 
the exhibition of the flounce in 
question would have entitled Mr. 
Urling to claim a place among the 





most successful competitors in his own 
departmen 


level; in the latter it is the reverse. HONITON LACE FLOUNCE BY G, F. URLING, OF REGENT-STREET. 
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